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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
* Tuesday in the Reichstag Prince Bilow in making his 


statement on foreign affairs dealt first with the Hague 











Conference, about which he made a decisive declaration. 
After announcing the generv! adherence of Germany to the 
official programme, he came to the proposal for limiting 
which throughout the debate was spoken of 
said, had not 
American, and Spanish 


armaments, 


loosely as “disarmament.” This proposal, he 
yet become definite, the British, 
Governments having only reserved the right to submit it for 
discussion. He recognised that the intentions of these 
real question was 
whether a discussion would advance their ideal. The German 
Government had considered the matter, but had been unable 
to discover any formula for arresting the growth of arma- 
ments that would meet all the notorious difficulties. They 
even thought that a discussion might do harm; but they had 
decided not to make their presence at the Conference depen- 
dent on the condition that ” should not be dis- 
cussed. “ We leave it to those Powers who are sanguine that 
the discussion will be fruitful to conduct it alone.” Prince 
Biilow hinted that if any conclusion should be arrived at, 
Germany will consider it later. We doubt whether, without 
the discussion can have any 


Governments were well meant, but the 


“ disarmament 


the assistance of Germany, 
practical result. 
Turning to foreign affairs generally, Prince Biilow spoke 


hopefully of the relations of the Powers in Morocco. He 
trusted to a direct exchange of views to clear up all misunder- 


standings. Germany had no object in Morocco but equal 





opportunities for “Similarly” we quote from 
the Times translation—“ he was glad to be able to state that 
there were no controversies between Germany and England 
which could interfere with the friendly efforts of sensible 
sections in both countries.” In Persia Germany had nothing 


to fear, and 


commerce. 


“awaited without anxiety” the conclusion of 


awaited Anglo-Russian Agreements concerning Tibet or 
Afghanistan. “I take this rapprochement,” he said, “for 
what it is—an attempt to settle old disputes in a sphere which 
is rather remote from ours.” Finally, Prince Bilow, recurring 
to something he had said before about the perfectly natural 
and non-political character of King Edward's recent visits, 
advised his countrymen not to feel nervous about ententes 





ch did not immediately concern them. 


The Duma bas prolonged its life by passing the Govern- 
ment’s Conscription Bill for increasing the number of recruits. 











] ‘ et . | Governme fe) aintain. t is not for u ° 
the Anglo-Russian negotiations. In the same spirit she | Government to maintain. It is n st 


There was a long and stormy debate in secret on Monday, and 
it seemed possible that the Socialists might talk over the 
peasant Deputies to their side. The rejection of the Bill 
would certainly have meant Dissolution. “ You must give 
said the Minister for War, and an uproar was 
the result of what the greater part of the Duma considered 
his hectoring and disrespectful manner. During the uproar, 
according to the Times correspondent, Ministers telephoned to 
M. Stolypin that the Army was being insulted and that the 
President had made no protest. M. 
succeeded in satisfying the Government, and the Bill was 
Tuesday. The Constitutional Democrats have 
strengthened their position as against the Socialists, and it 
desirable that the Government should 
recognise and co-operate with this strong moderate element. 


the soldiers,” 


Golovin, however, 


passed on 


is more than ever 


The correspondent of the Times in Paris points out in a 
telegram to Monday's paper that the Egyptian Nationalist 
agitators are attempting by means of articles in the Paris 
Press to make ill-blood France and 
Moustapha Kamel Pasha, for example, has been writing in the 


between England 


Figaro « violent attack upon Lord Cromer and his régime, 
“The absolute power exercised by Lord Cromer had become 
a veritable danger, and was profoundly humiliating for every 
Egyptian. This absolute power has led us to the horrible 
drama of Denshawi, the most revolting event recorded in 
modern Egyptian history.” Moustapha Kamel admits the 
integrity and dignity of Lord Cromer’s private life, but adds, 
on the other hand, that in politics ‘ 
whole nation by means of money.” He ends by informing 
England that there are only two courses open to her,—war 
against the Egyptians, or an understanding with them for the 
real benefit of Egypt. He finally sets forth the programme 
of his party as the basis of such an understanding, which he 
hopes will be taken into consideration by the present Liberal 
Government in England. It is clear from this and other 
that the object of the Palace and Nationalist 
Sgypt is to represent that Lord Cromer has been 


‘he has wished to destroy a 


indications 
Parties in 
sent home in disgrace, and that if his successor dares to follow 
in his steps, he also will be destroyed by means similar to 
those used to get rid of Lord Cromer. 

There is, of course, no sort of truth in these allegations, 
for nothing could have been 
factory than the way in which Lord Cromer was supported, 
individually by Sir Edward Grey and 
whole of the 2a Cabinet. 
to get the Egyptian people to understan: 1 this, and owing to 
the unfortun: ~“ e event of Lord Cromer’ 
fierce agitation, they 


more loyal or more sitis- 
“ee % ; 

coliec tively by the 

It is very difficult, however, 


s health breaking down 
at a period of are inclined to believe 
that Lord Cromer fell owing to want of support in England, 
and to believe also that the same fute awaits his successor. 
That being so, it is most important that not only the Govern- 
ment, but the whole of the British nation, should through 
visible and public act show their continued con- 


Lord 


successor is 


some 
fidence in Cromer, and therefore in the policy 
authorised by the British 
suggest 
the method by which this most important fact should be 
emphasised, but we have little doubt that 


proper moment comes the King, acting, as he so often bas 


which his 


when the 


| acted before, as the representative of national feeling in its 


widest sense, will find the proper method of showing Evypt 
and the world how utterly ridiculous is the notion that Lord 
Cromer had lost the confidence of his Sovereign, of the 
No doubt a vote of 
public money to Lord Cromer would have an excellent result 


Government, or of the British people. 


in this direction, but we venture to think that in addition to 


this some action of what we might call a more dramatic or 
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spectacular kind, such as a public demonstration of welcome 
to Lord Cromer on his return home, is required. 


On Friday week Mr. Roosevelt opened the Jamestown 
Exhibition in honour of the tercentenary of the landing of the 
first English settlers. ‘‘ We celebrate,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“the birthday of this nation.” In an eloquent speech he then 
traced the development of the United States, showing how 
the character of Americans to-day arose out of its various 
constituents. ‘The fact,” he said, “that so many of our 
people, of whom as it happens I myself am one, bave but a 
very small portion of English blood in our veins in no way 
alters the other fact that this nation was founded by English- 
men—by the Cavalier and the Puritan.” Mr. Roosevelt, it 
seems, used the word “ English” here in its restricted sense. 
His mother was Scotch. Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, 
and Swedes, and, later, Germans, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, in 
an unceasing tide of immigration, superimposed themselves on 
the original English stock. Nevertheless, the mark of the 
Cavalier and the Puritan, according to Mr. Roosevelt, has 
remained deeper than that of any other element in the nation. 
“The newcomers are soon absorbed into our eager national 
life, and are radically and profoundly changed thereby, the 
rapidity of their assimilation being marvellous.” Speaking of 
present problems, the President said that the greatest of all 
was how to control the business use of vast wealth without 
discouraging initiative. American government must be 
neither a plutocracy nor a government by mob. “ What we 
care for most is the character of the average man.” 


At the meeting of the Imperial Conference on Tuesday, 
after some introductory remarks from Lord Elgin, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier raised the question of Preference, and stated that 
Canada was content to adhere to the resolutions of 1902. The 
rest of the sitting was occupied by a long speech from Mr. 
Deakin, who moved the Commonwealth resolutions. In these 
the first three paragraphs of the 1902 resolution are retained, 
but the remainder are replaced by two resolutions declaring it 
to be desirable that the preferential treatment accorded by the 
Colonies to the United Kingdom should also be granted to the 
otber Colonies, and that the United Kingdom should grant 
preferential treatment to the Colonies. The result of this 
policy would, he believed, be to build up the dominions beyond 
the seas, for an advantage only slightly profitable to the 
individual unit might be an immense advantage to the group 
of units. Greater co-operation was necessary for the Empire's 
continued existence. Mr. Deakin continued his speech at 
Wednesday's meeting, and advocated the appointment of a 
Committee of experts to review the trade of the Empire as a 
whole. He asked for no sacrifice, but the Commonwealth 
could not abolish its Customs Tariff, and Preference would 
assist towards the building up of the Empire economically, 
industrially, and productively. Sir J. Ward said that Prefer- 
ence, which was not to be confounded with Protection, ought 
to be taken out of the arena of party politics. Dr. Jameson 


————___. 
continued, was that with us the population was dependent for 
food and raw materials on external sources of supply, and in 
view of the overwhelming verdict of the British People in 
favour of Free-trade, the Government could not accep 
infringement of that policy. Preference, to be of value, must 
be in respect of raw materials and foodstuffs, and if such 
preference were given the principles of Free-trade would be 
attacked, sources of supply would be restricted, and Prices 
raised. For these reasons the British Government were 
unable to accept the principle of Imperial Preference; at the 
same time, they would be fully ready to consider and 
co-operate with any practical proposals for developing inter. 
Imperial trade by improved maritime communications, inelad. 
ing a reduction of the Suez Canal dues, and a mail Service 
between Canada and Australia. 
propose to offer any comment on Mr. Asquith’s very able 
statement, beyond saying that we are wholly unable to find in 
it any excuse for the suggestion, made in certain quarters, 
that it was his intention to “snub” the Colonial Premiers, 


b any 


At the moment we do not 


The Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill came in for some rough 
handling by the supporters of the Government in the second 
reading debate in the Commons on Monday. Mr. Munro. 
Ferguson moved an amendment which, while supporting the 
principle of small holdings, recommended the Government to 
adopt purchase as the basis of their policy, and deprecated the 
extension of an extreme form of divided ownership beyond 
those crofter areas where the occupier provides equipment, 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson subjected the Government measure to 
a great deal of damaging criticism, especially on the ground 


of its defective machinery, which would promote litigation 
and introduce chaotic conditions which must affect England, 
for responsible ownership could not be destroyed in Scotland and 
maintained in England, and finally announced his intention of 
voting against the Bill as it stood. Sir Edward Tennant, who 
seconded the declared that the Bill 
to him not only to transgress the ordinary canons of com. 


amendment, seemed 
merece; it very nearly transgressed the Ten Commandments, 
Compared with this proposal, land nationalisation seemed to 


him a rational proposal. 


The Solicitor-General for Scotland, in a conciliatory speech, 
contended that the Bill secured the maximum of gain 
with the minimum of change. The conditions it proposed 
were such that it an of language to speak of 
dual ownership, and he had never beard any reason why, 
if that result did ensue, the disasters which had followed 
dual ownership in Ireland should confront them in Scotland, 
The costliness and delays of the Irish system were completely 
guarded against in the Scottish system, and the supporters 
of this Bill had nothing to fear from the Irish example. 
Further hostile criticism of the Bill was contributed by Mr, 
Walter Long, Mr. Lambton, who, in a most 
suggested the application of the principle of the Land Court 
to commerce, Sir Henry Craik, and Mr. Cochrane, who quoted 


was abuse 


amusing speech, 

























endorsed every word of Mr. Deakin’s speech, while Mr. Moor, 
who declared himself to be neither Free-trader nor Protec- 
tionist, advocated a discriminating scientific tariff, and asked 
why should not the British Government grant relief to the 
Colonies by reducing taxation on tobacco. 


On Thursday Sir James Mackay, speaking on behalf of | 


India, pointed out that she had nothing to gain by Imperial 
Preference, her dependence on the markets of foreign 
countries exposing her to the risks of retaliation, which were 
all the greater from the fact that it was doubtful whether she 
enjoyed an effective monopoly of the raw materials which 
were the chief item of her exports to these countries. 
General Botha and Sir Robert Bond, following the lead of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, contented themselves with reaffirming 
the resolution of 1902, General Botha insisting on the 
principle of fiscal autonomy, and therefore declining to bring 
pressure on the Mother-country. Replying for the Home 
Government, Mr. Asquith begun by affirming the principle 
that each self-governing unit should be allowed the completest 
freedom in fiscal policy. The preferential tariffs which some 
of them already granted to the Mother-country did not admit 
her manufactures to compete on equal terms with local pro- 
ducts, and justas the Colonies doubtless held this to be vital to 


their interests, so his Mujesty’s Government held Free-trade 
J d 


to be vitul to theirs. 


The essential point for consideration, he 


facts and figures demolishing the Premier's statement that 
the claim for small holdings had been met by a blank denial. 
Of the speeches in favour of the Bill, by far the most significant 
was that of Mr. Barnes, the Labour Member, who stated that 
the Labour Party were going to support the Bill on the whole, 
but frankly admitted that he really did not know wl 
going to be the landlord under it. 





10 Was 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour in a very powerful speech con- 
trasted the incompatible arguments of the Solicitor-General 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland, and exposed the 
absurdity of system 
specially devised to meet the unfavourable conditions which 
prevailed in the Highlands. What the 
predatory body, were proposing to do was to take a m un's 
| land and the capital sunk in it and then to speculate with 
and when there was loss to let it be borne by the landowner, 

the unwilling partner in an iniquitous bargain. Sir Henry 
up the 1 


If small holders under 


and 


introducing into prosperous areas a 


Government, a 


it, 


Campbell-Bannerman, who wound debate, scoute 

Mr. Balfour's fears as groundless. 

the Act | bankrupt, he contended that, granted tl 

Agricultural Commissioners discharged their duties efficien 
sg : 

the landlords would very seldom suffer hardship; but if such 

the be by 


Munro-Ferguson’s amendment having been 


ecame 





cases did occur, he agreed that loss shouid borne 


the State. Mr. 
rejected by 365 votes to 126, the Bill was read a second time, 
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alin proposal to commit it to a Committee of the whole 
House was negatived by 374 votes to 118. The measure will 
thus be referred to the Scottish Grand Committee. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Courtney moved 
the second reading of a Bill enabling Borough Councils in 
London, and probably throughout England, to be elected 
under a scheme of proportional representation. If the scheme 
was successful, the principle might be extended to Parlia- 
mentary representation. In Belgium for some time past a 
complete system of proportional representation had been 
established, which had worked with extraordinary success, and 
this great change was adopted there four ‘years after the 
principle had first been applied to the election of the C om- 
munal Councils. Lord Courtney illustrated the need of pro- 
portional representation by mentioning that in the Borough 
Council elections of last November three London Councils 
did not secure a single Progressive member,—viz., Fulham, 
Lewisham, and Wandsworth; while, on the other hand, the 
Borough Council of Bethnal Green had not a single Moderate 
member. One reason for submitting a Bill dealing with 
municipal instead of Parliamentary elections was that in the 
municipalities they had constituencies suitable for the applica- 
tion of proportional representation, while in Parliamentary 
elections they would have to create or revive them. 


Lord Avebury denied the allegation that proportional 
representation was making no advance, and Lord Balfour, we 
are glad to see, gave the weight of his authority to the pro- 
posal. Lord Carrington objected to the Bill, but, on behalf of 
the Government, agreed to the second reading, after which it will 
vo before a Select Committee. Lord Ripon, who also spoke, said 
that it was a remarkable thing that so far as the experiments 
had gone they had not suce eded, and that, he thought, should 
make them cautious when looking into a proposal of this kind. 
He hoped that the Committee would remember that the plan, 
if voted, was to be carried out, not by themselves, but by the 
returning officers and the unbappy voters. Returning officers 
were a very honourable and admirable set of persons, but he 
did not want them to have more power in the allotment of 
votes than was necessary. The dislike of Liberal Peers and 
M.P.’s to any plan for increasing the efficiency of the popular 
voice in our representative system by such methods as the 
Referendum and proportional representation, or even an 
equitable distribution of seats, is not a little remarkable. 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Cawdor asked 
Lord Tweedmouth for information as to the constitution of the 
Home Fleet, with special reference to the manning and efficiency 
of the squadrons at the Nore. He described an imaginary 
battle in the North Sea, the injured ships of the largest class 
having no dockyards capable of receiving them nearer than 
Portsmouth or Devonport. Lord Brassey called attention to 


the increasing demands on dockyards owing to collisions and 





strandings and pleaded for more navigation instruction. Lord 
Tweedmouth thought that Lord Brassey had overstated the 
average number of strandings, though it was true that 1905 
was avery bad year. Since 1887 there had been a gradual 
decrease. The effect of the Navigating School at Portsmouth 
would be more apparent when the men attending it became 
navigators in the Service. As to Lord Cawdor’s questions, 
Lord Tweedmouth did not pretend that the Home Fleet was 
yet complete. The Admiralty reserved their freedom to 
modify it, and particularly the Nore division, according to 
circumstances. Although fault had been found with the high 
percentage of younger men at the Nore, the manning com- 
pared favourably with that of the eight principal German 
battleships. He denied that the dockyard staffs were in- 








sufficient to carry out the repairs. There were thirteen docks 
at home and abroad that would take ‘Dreadnoughts.’ He 
recognised that there was an absolute need for an East Coast 
dock. Rosyth seemed the most suitable place, and he hoped 
to make a statement before next year. 

Monday’s papers contain the text of a letter addressed to 
l 


n clergymen and 


the Prime Minister by «a number of Londo 
laymen (including Canon Newbolt and Lord Hugh Cecil) 
drawing attention to the position in which they will be 
placed by the passage of the Special Religious Instruction 


Bill. That Bill, they state, proceeds upon the } rinciple tout | 
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no citizen ought to be required to pay for religious instruction 
of which he does not approve, and that if he refuses such 
payment his refusal is justified and he deserves relief from 


| the obligation to pay. Though making no comment on this 


principle, they affirm that if it is approved there are many 
Churchmen who are entitled to be relieved from the obligation 
to pay for the religious teaching under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. 





If the principle of the new Bill is sound for Noncon- 
formists, it is sound for Churchmen. “But their case is 
worse still,” for under the Act of 1902 they are required to 
maintain the structures of the schools in which alone the 
teaching they approve may be given. This is a contribution 
more than equivalent to the cost of that teaching. Thus 
under the new Bill Churchmen will pay thrice in respect of 
religious instruction, twice for what they approve, and once 
for what they disapprove. Churchmen have not hitherto 
accepted the proposition that a ratepayer is entitled to refuse 
to pay rates which defray the cost of teaching he rejects; but 
if Parliament solemnly justifies such refusal, the case is 
evidently altered. In the face of such injustice, if the Bill 
passes it will be both the right and the duty of Churchmen to 
withhold a proper part of the Education-rate. If in con- 
sequence they incur the hardships of distraint and imprison- 
ment, “they will have the right to look to you and your 
colleagues for that sympathy, approval, and relief which you 
are now extending to Nonconformists complaining of a 
similar but less aggravated grievance.” 

We, who have no sympathy with “passive resistance,” and 
believe such resistance to be in essence anarchical and 
destructive of civil society, find no difficulty in condemning 
the attitude taken up by Canon Newbolt, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and their co-signatories. We confess, however, that the 
Prime Minister an 


directly or indirectly encouraged “passive resistance,” and 


1 his colleagues, and those who have 





now seek to give it relief by special legislation, are in a very 
different position, and that as used against them the argu- 
ments we have just summarised come with very great force, 
We know that efforts have been made, notably in the 
Westininster Gazette, to draw a distinction between the 
threatened by Churchmen and the 
‘passive resistance” of the Nonconformists. We are 


iSSIVC resistance - 
bound to say, however, that the distinction, though dialecti- 
cally most ingenious, does not greatly impress us. If obeying 

law or disobeying the law is to be a matter of individual 
conscience, it is impossible to dictate how that conscience 
ought to act. The first hypothesis of the conscientious 
objector is that he is to be judge in his own cause, 

As the result of further correspondence with Mr. Birrell, Sir 
Horace Plunkett bas urranged to quit his post in the Whitsun- 
tide Recess. In this context we may note an admirable letter 
from “An Old Irish Liberal” in Tuesday’s Westminster 
Gazette. The writer, after commenting on the strange 
spectacle of a Liberal Government closing its mind and 
hardening its heart against the reconsidering of the Constitn- 
tional question involved, points out that the Department 
is unique in the United Kingdom in its Constitutional 
relations, and that the arrangement of 1899 was not 
intended to last for all time, but was frankly experimental 
and tentative in many of its details. Im any case, it is, as 


he says, sufficiently amazing that the Government should 
have made up their minds that the question is not arguable, 
and that discussion must be closured without learning the 
experience of the five years’ working of the Department, and 
without even waiting to see their own Committee's Report. 
In conclusion, he predicts that the Report will not be lost 
upon the Irish public, nor will the agricultural community in 
Ireland long be content to forego Sir Horace Plunkett's 
services. We sincerely trust these predictions may be ful- 
filled. In the n 

Plunkett will not be allowed to surrender his office without 





xintime it is to be hoped that Sir Horace 


some informal recognition of the disinterested and unre- 





munerated services he has rendered his country 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 85—on Friday week 853. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


N°? impartial observer of current politics can review 
the position of the Government without coming 
to the conclusion that it is one of difficulty, if not, 
indeed, of danger. It is true that they still command 
immense majorities in the House of Commons, and 
that whenever the full voting force of the party is put 
in motion they can carry their measures or their Resolu- 
tions by overwhelming numbers. This, however, must not 





blind us to the fact that Governments apparently quite | 


as strong in outward strength have fallen from internal 
weakness or internal dissensions, or from a kind of feverish 
confusion which has brought them to an end no one exactly 
knows how or why. One recalls in such cases Matthew 
Arnold’s famous description of the Roman Empire, and 
how it fell in spite of its outward strength and greatness. 
In spite of “each thew and limb” seeming “ puissant and 
alive,” its downfall was inevitable :— 
« But ah, its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 

We do not wish to attribute any particular stoniness of 
heart to the members of the present Cabinet. ‘Their fault, 
indeed, is rather a kind of fatty degeneration of that 
organ ; but the effect may, we fear, be no less disastrous. 
They are not thriving because they do not know their own 
mind ; or if they do know it, they have not the courage to 
act upon it, but accept as their motive for action, not 
conviction, but the belief that this or that measure or 
principle of legislation must be adopted because other- 
wise a certain section of their followers will break away 
from them and vote with the other side. That is an 
attitude of mind as fatal to moral health and strength as 
a heart of stone. It cannot produce in the long run any- 
thing but weakness and confusion. A man who does a 
foolish thing when he is honestly mistaken may often 
carry through his foolishness without much injury to him- 
self. 
septic and abate his folly. The man, however, who does 
a thing he knows to be foolish because he is pushed into it 
by others, and because he has not the courage to resist, 
is certain to come to grief, and in the long run to give 
satisfaction neither to himself nor to those outside 
influences which he is obeying. 

Lord Rosebery the other day warned the Government 
that they were in danger of offending simultaneously both 
of the camps into which their supporters are divided. 
They were not going far enough with the extremists to 
gain their loyal support, and yet going far enough with 
them to alienate the moderate section of the Liberal 
Party. Every day this fact is being brought more clearly 
into prominence. For example, the policy adopted in 
regard to old-age pensions has filled moderate Liberals 
with alarm, while at the same time it is scouted as a 
mockery and delusion by the Labour Party. Nor can we 
wonder that this is so. We see old-age pension proposals 
defended, not on their merits, but on the ground that 
it would not be safe to allow the Tariff Reformers to 
associate the cause of old-age pensions with Protection. 


His zeal and his enthusiasm act as a kind of anti- | 


A method of treating great social and political questions | 


so fundamentally dishonest cannot but bring disaster to 
those who adopt it. Look, again, at the attitude of the 
Government towards land legislation. Bills like the 
Scotch Land Bill now before the House are spreading 
alarm among moder.te Liberals throughout the country, 
not merely because they are predatory, but even more 
because they are thoroughly unpractical. Yet these 
proposals, though they alienate moderate support, by 
no means win the whole-hearted approval of the 
Socialist and Labour extremists. In the same way, 
we have little doubt that when the Government plan 
for dealing with the House of Lords is produced, it 
will be found to alarm moderate opinion profoundly with- 
out satisfying those who wish to see the House of 
Commons armed with the unchecked and uncontrolled 
powers wielded by the Convention in the French Revolu- 
tion,—a body, that is, whose mere Resolutions are at once 
clothed with the might and majesty of the law. 

The mental feverishness and confusion of the Govern- 


} and maintaining our Free-trade system. 





foundation upon which to build, are reflected in what we 
may call the physical condition of the Session. We are 
now in the first week in May, and the Whitsuntide Recess 
will be upon us in less than a fortnight. Yet the Govern. 
ment have practically achieved no legislative work during 
the present Session, except to finish the Budget and to 
obtain a second reading for the Scotch Land Bill and 
for Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill. The latter measure is now 
to go into Committee, and is certain to encounter there 
opposition to, and criticism of, details which must, even 
though there is nothing in the shape of obstruction 
occupy a very large amount of time. The Parliamentary 
prospect would thus not be a satisfactory one even though 
legislation were henceforth to take a normal and uninter. 
rupted course. Next week, however, the regular work of 
the Commons is to be put aside, and we are to be plunged 


| into the most important Constitutional controversy which 


has perhaps ever occupied Parliament,—a controversy 
involving the status and rights of the Upper House, and 
the question of what checks and limitations should be 
placed by the people upon their representatives. Not only 
must such a discussion occupy a very large amount of time, 
but, what is still more important as regards public business, 
it is certain to occupy the attention of Parliament and of 
the nation so strongly as to eclipse all interest in other 
matters. Legislation only thrives and goes quickly when the 
mind of the nation as a whole is bent upon the work before 
Parliament. What likelihood is there, however, of the 
nation bringing its mind to bear upon the intricate and 
difficult problems raised by the proposals to abolish the 
Militia and establish a Territorial Army, or, again, upon 
the question of whether the State should introduce dual 
ownership into Scotland rather than establish a true 
peasant-proprietary, if the whole country is distracted by 
the attempt to settle the question whether it is wise or 
unwise to have an effective Second Chamber, or whether 
the House of Commons can be safely trusted to rule the 
nation without any check on its activities? What should 
we say of the common-sense of the captain of a river 
steamer who ordered an overhaul of his ship of a critical 
and difficult kind, and when that overhaul was well 
begun decided that the moment had come for taking 
his vessel through a specially dangerous and difficult 
chain of rapids? But this is in effect what the Cabinet 
have determined to do. 

If the Government were bent upon immediate Dissolu- 
tion, their conduct might be explicable; but those who 
know their mind in the Press, as undoubtedly the West- 
minster Gazette does, assure us that the idea of Dissolution 
is by no means contemplated, and that the Government 
are quite in earnest over their legislative programme. In 
that case, all we can say is that no body of men were ever 
more strangely mistaken in their diagnosis of the political 
situation. Perhaps the strangest thing about the whole 
strange business is that the Government themselves do 
not seem to be in the least aware of their own difficulties and 
dangers. If one may judge from their speeches, they are, as 
a rule, perfectly self-satisfied. Should, however, any notion 
that things are not well with them cross their minds, they 
appear to be able to content themselves by the suggestion 
that it is all the fault of the House of Lords. Whether 
that is so or not we do not propose to argue now. 
What, however, we are sure of is that the country will not 
take it as an excuse for the mismanagement of public 
business. The nation will decide by the event. The 
Government were entrusted with the duty of preserving 
They are the 
trustees of Free-trade. When the time for judging them 
finally comes, the nation will first of all want to know how 
they have discharged their trusteeship in this particular. 

GERMANY AND THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Y far the most important point in Prince Biilow's 
statement on foreign affairs to the Reichstag on 
Tuesday was the announcement that Germany will take 
no part in the discussion on the limitation of armaments 
at the Hague Conference. We cannot, of course, but deeply 
regret this decision. The humanitarian and economic argu- 
ments in favour of arresting the growth of armaments are 
too obvious to need any enforcement here, and of course we 
cannot suppose Germany to be blind to them. She has 





ment, and their astonishing belief that a paradox is a good ! reasons of expediency, then, which in her opinion outweigh 
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ll others. We have analysed, and in a sense sympathised 
all others. - : 


with, these reasons before now, and we have to reconsider 
them sympathetically again now that they have been 
d ‘before us definitely by the Imperial Chancellor. 
For all that, we wish that Germany could have seen her way 
to join in the debate, no matter with how many reserva- 
tions. ‘The mere fact that all the chief Powers consented 
to entertain such a subject would have marked an era. At 
the same time, we desire to make it clear that we have never 
been very hopeful about the possibility of an early agree- 
ment on this extraordinarily difficult problem ; but, none 
the less, ideals which have been once accepted as capable 
of discussion by a Conference have conquered a new tract 
pr public opinion. In the years which pass between that 
jnitial act (which may have been nothing more than 
a pious formality) and the meeting of the next Con- 
ference the seed germinates. At the next Conference 
the matter is reintroduced as one for which it is no 
longer necessary to That mighty official 
influence, a “ precedent,” gives it heart. One need only 
look at our own Imperial Conference to see that questions 
acquire importance and clearness at a kind of compound 
interest during the time when the Conference is not sitting. 
Each question is taken up again at a new Conference at a 
more advanced stage than that at which it was left. That 
js why we regret that Germany has not made it possible 
for the pious formality at the approaching Hague Con- 
ference to be quite so pious, quite so valuable, as it might 
have been. ‘here is a considerable difference between 
having a question debated by all the Great Powers and 
having it debated, in Prince Biilow’s words, only by 
those “who are sanguine that the discussion will prove 
successful.” Wefear that there is now less cause to be 
sanguine than ever. 

We said when the Prime Minister published his plea for 
the limitation of armaments in the Nation that Germany 


lace 


apologise. 


would probably take the article as proposing a dilemma | 
She was put in tha position of having to choose | 


to her. 
between earning the good opinion of the humane world by 
renouncing her ambitions for world-power, and satisfying 
these ambitions at the cost of seeming to be a disturber of 
the peace. That this dilemma was appreciated very distinctly 
may be proved from Prince Biilow’s words :— 

“Now the apprehension has been expressed that our reserve in 


this special question may earn for us the reputation of disturbing 


a noble work of peace from sheer love of war, or from military 
ambition, or from some other self-sseking motives. Ihave season to 
believe that some other Powers will adopt an attitude similar to 
There in England, in France, 





our own. are 
that they will best promote peace if they allow no illusions to 
arise, aud if, while pursuing ideal aims, they do not lose sight of 
realities. I have lately had the satisfaction of finding an utter- 
ance in this sense even in a Social Democratic journal. Better 
late than never. ..... It is impossible to subject Germany to 
pressure, even to moral pressure.” 


That is clear enough. The dilemma has been calmly con- 


templated, and the German Government, with a boldness | 


from which we need not withhold all admiration, have 
decided in favour of sustaining whatever odium the world 
may care to attach to them as the rejectors of a humani- 
tarian proposal. But we cannot help repeating that there 
was no need to place this dilemma so baldly before 
them. It is a commonplace of experience that pro- 
posals for limiting armaments excite suspicion. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who Continental 
feeling, of course knew this, and we think he would have 
done better to reserve his arguments till they could be 
stated for him at the Hague Conference itself. We know 
that they are perfectly sincere, but allowance ought always 
to be made for the perversity (as it seems to us) with 
which they will be dissected abroad. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman postulated that our preponderant naval position 
“T am persuaded,” he said, 


studies 


should remain unimpaired. 
“that throughout the world that power is recognised as 
non-aggressive.” ‘It isa mistake,” he added, “ to imagine 
that the naval Powers will be disposed to regard our 


position on the sea as a bar to any proposal for the arrest of | 


armaments, or to the calling of a temporary truce.” We 
said at the time that we feared it was Sir Henry himself who 
was mistaken, and the event proves our doubts to have been 
better founded than we should wish. It is precisely our 
naval predominance which Germany will not undertake to 
guarantee. Honestly, we think it will be found that 
there is a good deal to be said from the German point of 
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in Italy, and in | 
America plenty of friends of peace and civilisation who believe | 
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view if we can perform the notoriously difficult feat of 
putting ourselves in her place. It was surely obvious that 
Germans would first ask themselves how they could 
reconcile the Prime Minister's message of peace with the 
proud professional assurances of Lord Tweedmouth and 
Mr. Haldane that our striking-power was being increased. 
The only offer which would have done the least good—we 
speak still from the German side—would have been a 
promise that Britain would abandon her naval supremacy. 
As that is unthinkable, it would have been much better to 
say nothing. Only displeasure, and injury to the prospects 
of the Hague Conference, have been caused by the proposal 
(which was all Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s offer 
amounted to) to stereotype the existing state of affairs,— 
to spend less money on armaments, indeed, but to leave 
| the British Navy in control, and induce the other nations 
to underwrite her security in that position. The German 
Liberals, who certainly are not very liberal, but whom 
one might have expected to be fairly indulgent towards 
tentative schemes for peace, have revolted against 
such a prospect. Herr Bassermann, their leader, said 
the other day in Berlin that Germany would adept 
“no dictation” as to her armaments, and he “ advised 
England to make a note of it.” In the debate in the 
Reichstag even the Radical Herr Wiener spoke of the 
suggestion for limiting armaments as a diplomatic means 
of weakening the position of Germany. It irony 
|indeed that the Prime Minister’s proposals, which in our 
|own eyes are stamped with perfect honesty, should be 
| taken as dictatorial and impertinent. 

It is no use becoming angry, however, because others 
do not recognise our virtues. That is the most perfect 
futility of which good men are capable. We must not 
emulate the boy who beat the toad and said: “I'll learn 
you to be a toad!” It is more profitable, however dis- 
couraging, to face the fact that a vast number of Germans 
| do believe that we are trying to cut them off from decent 
relations with the rest of the world. Prince Biilow, to be 
sure, spoke of the extreme naturalness of the King’s visit 
to King Victor Emmanuel, and even uttered the indis- 
putable truth that the German Emperor himself in the 
| same circumstances would not have been more backward 
|in courtesy. But still, we are distrusted by Germany, 
and we are loth, by explaining how our acts ought to be 
interpreted, to put her in a more invidious position than 
jshe is, in her judgment, already made to occupy by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The lesson that it 
very indiscreet to throw down proposals which all honest 
men have at heart into an arena of misunderstanding. 
Our programme would have stood a better chance of 
success if it had been presented for the first time at the 
Hague Conference itself. The best plan of all, we think, 
if this had been possible, would have been to let the sug- 
| gestion of limitation come from the United States or some 
| smaller Power, which would not have provoked immediate 
suspicion. 

As to the general spirit of Prince Bilow’s speech, we 
are glad to recognise its calming tone. It has ended, or, 
| at all events, marked the end of, the recent fit of German 
nervousness. Outside observers of the foreign debates in 
the Reichstag have noticed a certain similarity about the 
annual preliminaries which suggests design. This year 
| the thunder which preceded the debate came from Herr 

Bassermann and Herr Semler, and there appears to be at 





is 


is is 


first sight little enough relation between it and the 
amiable zephyrs which Prince Bilow as usual blew 
angry passions. But the general effect is that 


upon 
the doubts, warnings, and vexations of Germany do get 
| themselves uttered, and at the last moment the Imperial 
| Chancellor, without having thought it worth while to dissi- 
pate the storm while it brewed and raged, radiates the 
dispelling sunshine. All ends are served, and Germany 
stands in a correct relation to the rest of the world, which 
we are glad to recognise and record. ‘ We cannot,” said 
Prince Biilow, in words which deserve particularly to be 
remembered, “ live on the enmities of other nations among 
| themselves.” 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
REFERENDUM 

V* sincerely trust that the rumour published in 

| Tuesday's Daily Mail that the Government scheme 


' for dealing with the differences between the House of 
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Lords and the House of Commons includes the use of the 
Referendum will prove correct. As our readers know, we 
have always held that the people themselves should be given 
the right of deciding which section of their servants better 
understands their views when those servants differ funda- 
mentally in regard to proposed legislation. Hitherto 
most Liberals and Radicals have treated all proposals 
for a Referendum with scorn, and have insinuated that 
it is simply a device for buttressing the powers of the 
aristocracy and defeating the will of the Commons. How 
this could be so, and why the voice of the people heard 
directly should have so much less sanctity than its voice 
heard indirectly through its representatives, has never been 
explained. If, however, the Daily Mail rumour proves to 
be true, and the Liberal Party, or at any rate the Liberal 
Government, have been converted to the Referendum, and 
do not now consider a poll of the people an anti-democratic 
measure, it will not be necessary to deal with the question 
from this point of view, or to urge that there can be 
nothing contrary to popular sovereignty in asking the 
people to say whether they do or do not wish such-and- 
such a measure of the first magnitude to become law. We 
may start, we hope, from the assumption that all parties 
desire that the will of the people shall prevail, and wish to 
obtain the maximum of sanction, and therefore of authority, 
for specially important acts of legislation. 

Granted the premisses just stated, the case for the 
Referendum in a Constitution like ours is overwhelmingly 
strong. The advocates of proportional representation have 
shown again and again how easy it is under our existing 
system for a minority of voters to return a majority of 
representatives to Parliament, and for a General Election 
to put into a position of overwhelming authority 
a party which commands only half the electorate, or at 
any rate only a very small number beyond that half. 
Under our present system of single-Member constituencies 
this might happen even if all those constituencies were 
exactly equal in the number of their electors. When, how- 
ever, as is actually the case, certain portions of the United 
Kingdom are very greatly over-represented and others 
greatly under-represented, the risk of a minority of voters 
securing a majority of Members is still further increased. 
The opportunities given by the anomalies of our system 
for legislation contrary to the will of the majority are 
further greatly increased by the working of our party 
system. John Stuart Mill pointed out long ago that under 
the British system what prevails is not the will of the 
majority of the people, but the will of the majority of the 
majority. When a particular party is placed in power, 
and has to consider what measures it will introduce, the 
decision arrived at is necessarily not that of a homogeneous 
body, but of a body often strongly divided as to detail. But 
clearly the majority within a party, if it is a narrow majority, 
as often happens, may very well be but a small minority 
of the nation. Mr. Mill might, however, have gone further, 
and have said that under our party system it is very often 
not the majority of a majority which dictates legislation, 
but the minority of a majority. If that minority is 
skilfully enough led, and is persistent enough, it may 
easily be able to dictate terms to the majority. For 


example, we do not believe that the majority of the | 
Liberal Party favours old-age pensions, with the attendant | 


evil of an ultimate charge on the revenue of some twenty- 
five millions a year. A minority of the Liberal majority 
is, however, very strongly in favour of such a scheme, and 
by a policy partly of importunity and partly of threats it 
has forced the majority to adopt its view. 

In our opinion, this defect in the party system, 
grave as it is, does not absolutely condemn that system, 
for the good and sufficient reason that the alternatives 
to the party system in a democratic Constitution are 
more injurious still. But though the evils we have 
noticed do not lead us to reject the party system, 
they do lead us to seek for a corrective. That corrective, 
we believe, is to be found—we will go further and say 
can only be found, in the Referendum. Under a 
Referendum, or poll of the people, legislation which has 
been inspired by a majority of a majority or by a minority 


of a majority can be, and therefore ought to be, referred to | 


the people. If the people endorse the projected change, 
then of course the legislation proposed to them, what- 
ever its nature and origin, becomes law, and law with a 
sanction so tremendous that no one can dare to dispute 








id 
its validity. If, on the other hand, a majority of th 
people cannot be obtained for it, the nation has esca 3 
the great evil of having a law imposed upon it which = 
not really desired by the majority. To put it in destin 
way. The Referendum provides a veto upon the acts . 
its representatives such as ought to be found in ever 
Constitution, but which our Constitution at present mtd 
not possess. 

Admitted that a poll of the people is desirable, we 
must next ask how it can best be set in motion. It 
would clearly be unwise to submit every Bill to the 
popular vote. An engine so tremendous in its force 
should be kept only for laws of the first importance. The 
obvious suggestion is that we should follow the develop. 
ment of the Constitution, and in the first place only taale 
the Referendum to Bills upon which there is disagreement 
between the Lords and Commons. The Peers now only 
claim to refuse their assent to legislation on the ground that 
they are thereby carrying out the will of the people. In 
effect they admit that if a Government likes to employ that 
confused and partial form of Referendum which is to be 
found in an ad hoc Dissolution, they are bound to bow to 
the decision given thereat. We would systematise and 
give proper effect to this Constitutional doctrine by 
referring to the people legislation which causes a dead- 
lock between the Lords and Commons such as took 
place last autumn. When the Commons refuse to agreg 
to the Lords’ amendments, and return a Bill with 
those amendments omitted, we would submit the Bill 
as it finally leaves the Commons to a poll of the people 
in which the simple and practical question should be 
asked :—‘“‘Is it your will that the Bill for —~ as 
passed by the Commons on -~—— shall become law?” 
To this question each elector would, under the Ballot 
Act, be given the opportunity of expressing his decision, 
“Yes” or “No.” The only practical objection which 
it seems to us can be taken to allowing the House of 
Lords in effect to put the Referendum in operation by 
differing from the Commons is that the Referendum 
would probably not be employed in the case of 
legislation passed by a Unionist and Conservative House 
of Commons. In other words, a poll of the people 
would only be taken in regard to Liberal measures, 
although it might be quite as much required in the case of 
Conservative legislation. We would surmount this diffi- 
culty by allowing a Referendum on petition. If at any 
time within a month after an Act had been passed both 
by the Lords and Commons petitions were received from 
two-thirds of the constituencies in the United Kingdom, 
signed by not less than a thousand voters in each 
constituency, praying that before the Bill came into 
operation a poll of the people, “ Yes” or “ No,” should 
be taken thereon, then such poll of the people should 
straightway take place. The machinery thus provided 
for a Referendum on petition would get rid of the 
objection that a Referendum on disagreement between 
the two Houses would only operate when one party in the 
State was in power. 

Before we leave the subject of the Referendum we must 
note one objection that is sometimes made to it,—viz., that 
if a poll of the people results in a decision contrary to the 
opinion of the Government in power, that Government 
would have to resign, with results which might be highly 
injurious to the administration aud general policy of the 
country. Surely this is an objection founded upon a false 
analogy. If a Government is beaten at a Dissolution, it 
naturally resigns because it has received notice that the 
electors do not consider that its members are com- 
petent to administer the affairs of the nation. No such 
notice is given by the rejection of one particular measure 
by the people. Such rejection is only equivalent to 
their saying: “We do not like this particular Bill, and 
do not desire to see it on the statute-book. This decision, 
however, does not in any way affect our view of your 


| competence to direct the foreign policy of the country, 





to manage the Army and the Navy, or generally to carry 
on the government, or again to introduce and submit to 
us legislation on other matters.” No doubt cases might 
occur in which a Ministry would say: “If the country 
will not agree to this or that piece of legislation, we 
cannot be responsible for carrying on its affairs, for the 
legislation in question is really a piece of administration.” 
As a rule, however, a Ministry very seldom finds itself 
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— 
in this predicament, and can perfectly well go on after 
its legislation has been vetoed, just as the present 
Government has found it perfectly possible to go on 
without passing the Education Bill or the Plural 
Voting Bull. 
We have one more word to say. Suppose that the 
rumour to which we have referred is incorrect, and 
that, unhappily, the Government does not intend to 
Referendum solution of the quarrel with 
the Lords. In that case, why should not the Lords 
suggest it themselves, and suggest it in the very 
practical form of adding a Referendum clause to the 
next Bill upon which they fundamentally differ from the 
Commons? For example, suppose that the Irish Devolu- 
tion Bill turns out to be a measure which ihey regard as 
dangerous to the Union. Let them in such a case not 
insist on their amendments, but add to the Bill a 
clause to this effect:—* This Bill shall not come into 
operation till a poll of the electors of the United Kingdom, 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ shall have been taken thereon in the 
manner prescribed in the schedule.’ The Commons 
would then either have to say that they dared not 
submit their Bill to the people, or else to accept the 
from the Lords and let the Bill go to a 

The Lords have, of course, complete power 
such a clause, and the 
Commons, if they choose, to accept it. The machinery to 
be laid down in the schedule would be simple enough. 


suggest the 





new clause 
Referendum. 


under the Constitution to add 


The Crown would be empowered to issue writs to the 
returning officer in every constituency appointing a day 
on which under the Ballot Act the question stated above 
should be put to every elector on the register. It would 
be quite in accordance with the growth of our Constitution 
that the change should come abeut in this unpretentious 
and incidental way. After a trial or two it would be 
easy enough to add the Referendum on petition described 
above. What is essential is to use the sovereignty of the 
people as a check upon the Legislature. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE. 





, i? most hopeful symptom at present in the social | 


politics of the United States is the attitude of the 
people towards President Roosevelt. That 
politics, as Mr. Roosevelt evidently wished to intimate in 
his speech at the Jamestown tercentenary, is in a confused, 
and even dangerous, condition. Owing partly to that 
admixture of blood which, as the President pointed 
out, has been continuous for three centuries, and 
partly to the enormous resources which Americans have 
discovered within their dominion, the dangers which now 
threaten it are not those which the founders of the 
Republic anticipated. They were great builders, and a 
hundred years after they were in their graves a million of 
men died to protect the Constitution which they had framed ; 
but their foresight was not quite equal to their constructive 
capacity. The foresight of politicians rarely is. A few 
among them apprehended danger from the existence of 
slavery in their midst ; but they did not foresee that slavery 
would produce in the South a civilisation radically hostile 
to the civilisation of the North, and they left the incipient 
cancer not cut out. A good many expected what used in 
our own country to be called “the ugly rush” of the 
masses against property, and provided against it in the 
Constitution itself ; but none foresaw the industrial growth 
of the Union, or the bitterness which, under a régime of 
nominal equality, comparative poverty is certain to produce. 
It has produced it, nevertheless, to such an extent that 
strikes in the Union have frequently been petty civil wars 
which the State Militia have been unable to control; and 
no one, of course, foresaw such a development of wealth 
that many of its owners now rival the old Barons of 
Europe in audacity, influence, and, we must add, careless- 
ness for any interests wider than their own. So savage 
have the differences of become that the next 
election will be a struggle between the ‘“ Haves” and 
the “ Have-nots,” and the relation of the Trusts to the 
future of the Republic will be avowedly or secretly the 
pivot of the contest. There will be real danger, as 
the President acknowledges in his deeply significant 
speech of April 26th, that the Republic, which was to have 
been governed by a majority of more or less comfortable 


division of 


class 


freeholders, may pass under the sway either of a plutocracy 
or a mob. Either result, we need not say, would be 
fatal to the hopes which philanthropists throughout the 
world have founded on the growing prosperity and power 
of the great Republic.—the mightiest self-governing com- 
munity which history records. 


Amidst the many darkening clouds which are relling 
up on the American horizon there is one definite spot of 
livht. All depends upon the decision of the American 
people, who are, as the President says, in America the 
‘sovereign ” power, and the American people have decided 
that their real leader is Theodore Roosevelt. This is 
admitted by the opposite, or Democratic, party as much 
as by the Republicans who gave Mr. Roosevelt his place, — 
by those who distrust and detest his personality as much 
as by those who are devoted to his name. They all agree 
that if Theodore Roosevelt will stand for a third term 
resistance will be as impossible, or at all events as useless, 
as resistance to Abraham Lincoln proved to be at his 
second election in 1865. So intensely is this felt that 
Republicans denounce his threatened retirement as treason 
to the country, while Democrats that at the last 
moment he will be, as it were, stoned by opinion, and 
coerced against his own judgment and his own wishes into 
more standing for the chair. Study that fact in the 

you will the immense 

mstitute, as he himself says, 

be clean of the 
that the 
whatever 
more 
defies 


believe 


once 


light of his record, and see that 
majority of the people, who « 
the true Sovereign of the States, must 
mob-rule, 


wish to support either plutocracy or 


veople wish both to be 
peo 


avoided or put down, 
the effect and This is the 
remarkable because Mr. Roosevelt affronts and 
two other sections of the voters besides the plutocracy and 
the mob; namely, and they are a multitude—who 
still consider State Rights more important than national 
claims, and those—and they also are a multitude—who 
profit by the most visible disease of America, the prevalence 
Governments of the great 
laure, the heart of the American 
Roosevelt, the heart of the 


whatever the sacrifice. 


those 


of corruption in the cities. 
If, as all Americans de 
people goes out to Theodore 
American people is still pure; and whoever has been 
corrupted by the over-sudden access of wealth or by the 
spread of economic fallacies, it is not the American Nation. 
Mr. Roosevelt has not had occasion to fight pecuniary 
corruption as openly and strenuously as he has fought the 
but his sentiments on the subject 

we may add, his the subject—are 
thoroughly understood. dread and hate 
him as much as the multi-millionaires do, or the managers 
of the fighting 'Trade-Unions. 


Trusts and mob-rule 
resolutions on 


The ” bosses " 


It is a little difficult either to explain or to understand 
the sudden magnitude which the two economic questions 
have attained in America. ‘The amazing success of the 
syndicates of capitalists called Trusts is due no doubt at 
bottom to Protection, without which their profits would 
be too uncertain to tempt them into such combinations. 
That explanation cannot, however, be complete, for the 
railway magnates are not protected by the tariff, and when 
Protection was at its zenith in Great Britain there were 
no syndicates There must be something else, probably 
the absence of the temptation which exists in Europe, 


when great fortunes have been accumulated, to “go 
out of business,” and assume dignified positions among 
the leisured class The excessive fierceness of the 


industrials, again, may be due in part to the alien blood 
which for a century has been pouring into the States 
in 2a stream of increasing volume, and which is now 
to a great extent Latin and Slavic blood, and in part 
to the natural action of a Republic in making all 
its citizeas hate the very idea of inequality. It is, 
however, a curious fact to be carefully remembered that 
Republicanism, with its corollary, the right of self-govern- 
ment, though it extinguishes many evils, such as the 
permanent terror which arises from autocracy and the 
permanent servility which often accompanies Monarchy, 
does not extinguish, or even greatly diminish, social dangers 
of an acute kind. Socialism is much stronger in France, 
where the Republic is obviously succeeding, than in 
England, where newspapers still record the comings and 
goings of Monarchs as if they were the most important of 
occurrences, and where titles are still sought with almost 
unintelligible avidity. The probable truth is that, as human 
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beings cannot look forward even for a day with any feeling 


of certainty, the founders of Constitutions cannot provide 


against all the evils those Constitutions will produce, or 


foresee the cross-currents of thought and feeling which will 
modify the working of institutions. 


safer position. 





THE NEEDS OF OXFORD. 


HE formation of new Universities, and the stimulus 
they have given to the newer lines of study in the 


North and the Midlands, have been attended with one dis- 
advantage. They have diverted attention from the old 
Universities, and especially from the University of Oxford. 
There is a natural disposition to assume that bodies so 


famous and so ancient possess already those implements of 


learning which the new Universities have to ask for in all 
directions. ‘That these last should want money is only what 
was to be expected. They have had to begin from the 
beginning, to build up the whole edifice at one effort, and 
for such undertakings as these money is indispensable. If 
it is not forthcoming, the University will not be founded. 
There is no such visible emergency in the case of the older 
Universities. They were founded long ago. They have 
been in existence for centuries. ‘They have sent forth 
whole armies of famous men. ‘They have educated genera- 
tions of Englishmen. What they have done in the past, 


Scotland is probably 
the most truly democratic country in the world, but there 
is no country in which the aristocracy hold a loftier or a 





what they are doing now, why should not they go on | 


doing? They have all the instruments and appliances 


which they have ever had; what is to prevent them from | 


making an equally good use of them? Just this,—that 


education is a progressive science. 


It 


is continually | 


unlocking new doors and opening up fresh fields, and to | 


make the most of these new ventures—to make anything of 
them indeed—requires a very large outlay, an outlay to 


which the revenues of the old Universities are altogether | 


unequal. 
all departments, of providing an education in the new 
subjects which shall be equal in all respects to that which 
they have so long provided in the old, is not trifling 


even by the side of what is required to found a new | 


University. 

This is the burden of the appeal from the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford which appeared 
in Thursday’s newspapers. 
it, is a very costly business. When it was almost confined 
to classics and mathematics the student wanted nothing 
but his teachers and his books. He found the one in the 
staff of his College, and the other in the University 
libraries. Even within this restricted field he is no longer 
so well off as he once was. 
politan. 


Education, as we now know ; 


Learning has become cosmo- | 
It is not enough for the scholar to be familiar | 


with the work of his own countrymen; he must know what | 


the learned men of other countries are doing in the same 


direction. The study of history, for example, has been trans- | 


formed since the days when it was concerned only with 
printed books. It now takes in that vast body of unprinted 
material to which we have only been introduced in recent 
years. This is what Lord Acton described as the part of 
history which “is precious because it is inexhaustible,’— 
the part which has made the study so progressive “ that 
the best master is quickly distanced by the better pupil.” 
There is no need to dwell on the change which the 


development of this single subject has made in our | 


libraries. 
the best of what has been written in the past; they must 
also contain all that is being written from day to day. 
student cannot wait until time has tested the constantly 


It is no longer enough that they should contain 


The | 


growing heap, for it is by him that the work of discrimina- | 


tion will in part be done. 
must welcome all comers, and leave the weeding out of 
what is less valuable to a later time. The 


The shelves of a great library | 


Jodleian, says | 


the Oxford appeal, “ is an institution of national importance, | 


the resort of scholars from all parts of the world 
what sort of a library do they come? To one in which the 


books it already possesses cannot be stored in a way which 
shall make them convenient for reference, in which the 
readers cannot work in comfort, in which their researches 
are constantly checked by the want of some newer work, 
manuscript or printed, or by the absence of a printed 
Here 


catalogue of the books already within the building. 


But to | 


The cost of bringing them up to the same level in | 
ging 





rr 
is a University which possesses a library “the fame of 
which is worldwide,” and yet has not the means of y 
its contents properly accessible and of keeping the 
plete by constant purchases. 

The picture is not even now complete. We have only 
set out what is wanted to make Oxford properly furnished 
on the literary side. On the scientific side the defects are 
equally glaring. There are whole subjects which cannot 
be properly studied at Oxford. She has no electrical 
laboratory. She cannot give men the training which wil] 
fit them for the profession of the engineer. For this 
reason men who would otherwise come to Oxford 
and benefit by the atmosphere of “a University pre. 
eminently of the ‘humane’ studies and literary culture” 
are forced to go elsewhere, to their own loss as well as to 
that of Oxford. The appeal mentions also the study of 
hygiene, which in an age of great cities, of multiplying 
diseases, of a civilisation which does not always minister 
to health, gains new importance every year, and of 
scientific agriculture, which has a special claim upon a 
University in which the students are largely drawn from 
the landowning classes. And these are but examples of 
what must be supplied if Oxford is to hold in the future 
the place which she has held in the past. 

Lord Curzon’s appeal mentions £250,000 as the limit 
of the amount which it is now sought to raise, and this is 
barely enough to meet the absolute necessities of the 
situation. Stated as a quarter of a million, it seems a 
large sum; stated as at most £10,000 a year, we see at 
once how little ground it will cover. At all events, it 
compares but poorly with the £40,000 a year which the 
Colleges contribute to the University chest from funds not 
ordinarily too large for collegiate purposes. But Lord 
Curzon rightly thinks that the appeal will have a better 
chance of success if it is “ kept within the most moderate 
dimensions.” How, then, is this sum to be raised? The 
University can do nothing, for its balance in 1905, follow- 
ing upon a succession of deficits, was only £5 17s. 64, 
Even this was the result of raising fees, which is at 
best a very doubtful policy. The Colleges, as we have 
seen, are doing all that they can. ‘In this country,” 
says the appeal, “it is of no avail to look to the State” 
for help, and we fear that the truth of this statement 
must be admitted. We say “ we fear,” because we do not 
ourselves hold that the State is well advised in making no 
grants for University purposes. On the contrary, we 
should willingly see some portion of the vast sums 
annually spent on elementary education with no very 
satisfactory result diverted to higher education. We hear 
a great deal of the ladder which is to enable young men 
to pass from the Council school to the University, but the 
assistance thus given will be of little use if Universities are 
left to die for want of financial support. As things are, how- 
ever, it is useless to look for help in this direction. And 
we can but echo the hope that among our wealthy citizens 
may be found those who will listen to the appeal. It is 
strange that this source has not hitherto “ proved as 
fruitful in Great Britain as elsewhere.” Perhaps the 
explanation as regards Oxford is that up to this time the 
teaching element in the University has overpowered the 
research element, and that to give money to Oxford 
does not present itself to the donor’s imagination as 
a way of helping scientific progress. But one of the 
two chief objects of the present appeal is to increase 
this side of University activity. The way to do this is not 
to divert the resources of Oxford from the objects on 
which they are now spent, and spent quite rightly, but 
to provide new resources out of which other equally 
important objects may be furthered. There must be a 
considerable number of men in Great Britian to whom the 
gift of £1,000 would mean no real inconvenience, and if 
out of them two hundred and fifty could be found with a 
real desire to spend money in putting science at Oxford on 
a level with science at some newer Universities, what is 
wanted would at once be obtained. In this case, too, 
there is another chance out of which something may come. 
Among the wealthy classes there are a fair proportion of 
old Oxford men, and from these we may hope that 
subscriptions will come in, if not in thousands, at least in 
hundreds. Last chance of all, is there no very wealthy 
man who would like to earn the grateful thanks of all 
lovers of “sound learning and useful science” by giving 
the whole quarter of a million at ouce ? 


taking 
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THE ART OF BEING POOR. 

N amusing discussion has been going on in the West- 
A minster Gazette about “ Life on £85 per Annum.” Cana 
single woman, brought up in the cultivated class, live a civilised 
and happy life on less than two pounds a week? The actual 
stion affects a small number of persons, but it suggests some 
It is wretched to be really poor, if by poverty we 
But quite apart from ill questions of hardship, 
or cold, or constant fear of destitution, it is not 
pleasant to be much poorer than our neighbours. Yet there 


are those who support this comparative evil with positive 


que 
larger issues. 
mean want. 
of hunger, 


grace, even though they have a family dependent upon them. 
They have acquired the art of being poor, and it is an acquire- 
ment which presupposes many qualities and much study. 

of belonging to the 
cultivated classes who like being poor. Art has nothing 
to do with the matter. They are, so to speak, poor by 
They would not stretch out their to get 

They do not for the good things which 
They feel more free without them. They 
by luxury. Con- 
yentional well-to-do existence seems to them as a sort of cage 


course there are a few people 


nature. hands 


a fortune. 
money brings. 
are bothered by possessions, fettered 


cure 


out of which one can only get through the mediation of 
dependents. They effort, 
receive deference with a secret shame, The network of laws 
which support a graded society, and the outlines of which, 


give orders with a _ secret and 


blurred by English common-sense, seldom obtrude themselves 
upon the notice of the ordinary Englishman, disfigure for them 
the landscape of life. They long io get out of sight of them, and 
in that moderate degree of poverty which imposes simplicity 
and precludes anxiety they are always most at their ease. 
Those, however, whom nature designed to be rich, whom fate 
placed among the well-to-do, and sheer necessity alone forces 
to study how best to be poor are not as these. They do not 
follow an inclination ; they accomplish a task. Some power of 
self-suppression is necessary to them, and some power to 
suppress others is at least convenient. 

As we look around us among our acquaintance we shall all 
admit that we know a good many people who have been very 
much embittered by comparative poverty, while many others 
on the same happy. It 
not sometimes to feel that the troubles of the first are, at 
It 


they made at the very outset an initial mistake. 


income are very is impossible 


is not true that 
They decided 


least, in a measure of their own making. 


to look upon themselves as poor rich-people instead of taking 
an entirely opposite point of view and considering themselves 
rich poor-people. They drew a false line between luxury and 
necessity, and 
They forget that the only really rich man is the man who bas 


consequently they have no luxuries at all. 


something to spare, and the only really poor man is the one 
who has nothing over. It is almost impossible but that 
a poor man who regulates his standard of life by that of his 
richer neighbours should feel some envy. It is very hard to 
so well that 
Consequently one 


see some one else doing so easily and which we 
with so much struggle are doing so badly. 
great source of pleasure is shut to these poor rich-people,— 
6.¢.. pleasure in other people's pleasure. The light, delicious 
atmosphere of success which they might breathe among their 
friends is tainted for them by jealousy, and the perpetual 
sense of an unfair handicap. The man, on the other hand, 
whom we may call the rich poor-man can stay with his most 
opulent friend and be perfectly happy. He lives at home as 
he lives abroad—after different fashions—at his ease. No doubt 
it takes some courage to disregard the conventional ways of 
life and determine to be unlike one’s neighbours. It means the 
greatest of all the evidences of self-control, the power to break 
with habit. It means the rarest of all social qualities, social 





independence. It means, to be quite candid, the power to exact, 
on other scores than money, that regard and politeness which, | 
cloak the fact as we will, money brings mechanically under 
Certain advantages of birth and 


our present social system. 
upbringing are no doubt 
for money, and those who have them smile at 


these particulars substitutes 


the hesitation 


in 


of less fortunate people who fear to give up these intangible 


i 
concomitants of a particular way of living. We are all apt to 
, an l 


smile at discomforts which can by no possibility be ours 
to see them, especially when they are connected with grade | 
or caste, through a “satiric medium,” whereby sympathy is | 
effectually sterilised. 


But though men and women who find themselves 
suddenly poor, or who awake in middle life to the fact 
that an income which used to increase year by year has 
reached its highest point and is beginning to go down, 
have many hard lessons to learn, they try, if they are 
destined to become proficient, not to take the situation too 
seriously. It is not by determined renunciation, but by 
determined enjoyment, that the art of being poor is brought 
to perfection. They consider 
energy for enjoyment 


how best to dispose their 
to bring an outlet for it 
They seek diligently for the kernel of 
happiness within the husk of pleasure, and, as a rule, they 
After all, how many 
of the delights which money alone used to buy can now be bad 
for next to nothing. Books are within the reach of all. Such 
libraries as millionaires could not buy offer the treasures of 
their knowledge for nothing. Of course one does not need 
to the best of poor, 
but hardly any one is happy nowadays without books. 


80 


as 
within their means. 


find the kernel is the cheaper part. 


to be learned in order make being 
Those who regard reading merely as a pastime need never 
be in want of the The of 
art are open to the sight of all. Any one who desires can 
hear music; any one can see plays. As to the pleasures of 
social intercourse, they reduce themselves, when our earliest 


newest novel. finest treasures 


youth is over, to the pleasures of conversation, and to get 
all the pleasure out of talk that can be got is certainly a 
great part of the art of 
part to cultivate. The soul of all outdoor sports is to be 
found in the love of Nature and the of and 
both these delights are within the grasp of comparatively 
poor people. It is 
few people have settled in their own minds what it is they 
take the trouble to be happy. 
should like to 
we hear people say, and nine times out of ten 


being poor, and it is the easiest 


love exercise, 


one of the strangest things in life how 


really want, vho will 
“7 


s0-nnd-so,” 


or 


have often thought how much I do 
it is something they could very easily have done, only they 
Where the cultivated poor feel the pinch 
of poverty, and where no art avails them anything, is in the 
matter of health, 


complicated, dangerous, and longest of operations performed 


always put it off. 
The really poor man can have the most 
at a hospital as well as it could be performed upon Royalty in 
The poor gentleman is in a very different position. 


No doubt 


but to accept kindness is not always easy, and to 


a palace. 
‘But doctors are so kind,” we hear some one say. 
that is true; 
ask it 


insurance will 


wal ds 


74m 


ym possi 
mitigate the evil in the end, but at present 


is seld Paying and systems of 
it is a erying one. 

Given health, almost all the sources of happiness enjoyed 
by the wealthy man are now within the grasp of his cousin 
on a small professional income, only the poor man must make 
rather more effort to lay hold on them. If he wants to be 
socially popular, he must allow himself fewer lapses into 
grumpiness, and must make a greater effort not to be bored 

to be judged on his merits 
alone, and sought for nothing but his company. He 
brace himself to go in search of those opportunities of enjoy- 
ment which the rich man finds at his hand. What is perhaps 
hardest of all, he must be content to let his children have 
only the essentials of a good edueation, without the con- 
Nothing 
Learning is cheap and play is not expensive, but public 


All 


or opinionated. He must expect 


must 


° y° 
is so dear as conventionalism. 


ventional stamp. 


schools are prohibitive for a poor man with several sons. 


departures from the usual are attended with increased con- 
sciousness of risk; but 


luckily these departures, when prompted 
by necessity, appear to be attended by good 
results than those undertaken for the sake of experiment 
The comparatively poor man will never be able to forget that 
nothing is to be had for nothing; watch the 


have 


more often 


but as we careers 
the 
tr 


sidering, we shall perforce admit that out of their extra tz 


of those who succeeded in art we have been con- 


ouble 
springs an extra vitalisation, an extra capacity for happiness. 
CITIES. 


which 


SMOKELESS 
rFQNHERE are certain discoveries 
They have only not 


for 


made because 


be taken 


can 


granted. yet been 


the driving necessity for making them has not yet arisen 
lividuals, or to the 


it disappears, and with it th 


The necessity is brought home only to in 


community, at intervals ; 


' of the new discovery disappears also; it is a necessity which 
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never remains insistent enough to become a torture. If it 
were to become a torture, means to end it would be found 
somehow; the discovery would be made. But even before it 
becomes a torture it may happen that an accident, or 
enthusiasm for invention, or both, will lead to the removal of 
what has hitherto, perhaps, been chiefly recognised as merely 
an inconvenience. 

One of these discoveries which may be taken for granted is 
that of some fuel to replace the smoke-producing coal used 
in great cities. Indeed, the discovery may have been made 
already. During the past few days there has been a good 
deal of description and discussion in the newspapers and else- 
where of an invention for rendering coal smokeless without 
increasing its cost. Whether the invention in question is 
likely to prove a practical success we cannot pretend to say. 
It is not necessary, however, to discuss in particular its 
actual possibilities. Even if it were to turn out not to be the 
ideal fuel for a great city, still the ideal fuel will be invented 
or discovered some day. It will be, of course, smokeless ; 
the products of its combustion will be harmless; and when it 
is in general use, especially if it is cheaper to buy than coal, 
everybody will be astonished that it was found possible to put 
up with the drawbacks of smoke-producing coal for so long, 
whether in the form of smoke itself, or smuts, or, perhaps 
most important of all, fog. 

Probably very few Londoners have taken the trouble to 
realise precisely what is entailed to the community of the 
largest city in the world by the use of coal. Some of the 
calculations which have been made by those who have studied 
the subject intimately are extremely interesting. Mr. Rollo 
Russell in his “ London Fog and Smoke” estimates that the 
pall of black smoke which lies over London, sometimes shift- 
ing with a strong wind, sometimes ascending and sometimes 
descending like night at noon, costs Londoners as much as 
£5,200,000 every year. Fires caused by sooty and defective 
flues are calculated to cost two millions annually, and for 
every foggy day the authorities are compelled to spend, or 
waste, £7,000 of public money in providing artificial light. 
The calculations of the losses to public health occasioned 
by the shutting out of light and warmth from the sun 
which have been made by the Meteorological Council are 
equally interesting. In the Reports it is estimated that 
owing to the perpetual haze lying between the sun and 
London the City loses eighty-three per cent., Westminster 
sixty-one per cent., and Kew fifteen per cent. of the warmth 
of the sun in December. It has been calculated, further, that 
during the months of November to February London gets 
only half the sunshine that falls on Southern England, while 
during the months of May to August, when the only fires used 
in the houses (except when May comes in like a polar bear, as 
she did this year) are kitchen fires, the percentage of “ country” 
sunshine which falls on London jumps up to eighty-four per 
cent. There is possibly no more striking contrast of Metro- 
politan weathers than the clear blue air of early September, 
when London is “empty,” and has been using her minimum 
of coal for a month, and the common experience of country- 
dwellers who travel up to town daily in January; that is, to 
leave the country bound in an iron frost, but glorious with 
sunshine, and to rush into choking night as soon as they 
reach the belt of continuous brick and mortar. 

But the difference which the disuse of smoke-producing coal 
would make to London and to other great cities is not to be 
measured only by the decrease of black fog and the addition 
of so many hours of sunlight. In London, at all events, 
situated as the city is on a great river, in a valley, and near 
the sea, we cannot hope to avoid fogs altogether. What we 
can hope for is that they will be merely sea-fogs, or white 
land-fogs—that is, clouds settled on the surface of the land— 
and that they will not be laden with sooty and greasy particles 
due to the imperfect combustion of coal in a million grates 
and furnaces. But one of the chief gains, perhaps the chief 
gain of all, because it would be permanent throughout the 
year, would be the increased possibilities of cleanliness. There 
is, after all, no parallel in the world to the enormous area of 
concealed earth’s surface which is to be found in London. Over 
some hundred and twenty square miles of ground, with the 
exception of the parks and open spaces, the whole crust of 
the land is paved, gravelled, macadamised, asphalted, or 
covered with stone or bricks and mortar. That hundred and 


twenty miles of town ought to be the driest and cleanest area 





| with flowering creepers. 





tt Lars 
in England. It could be made almost dustless and mudless 
and it is above all washable. It is drained throughout, and 
a shower of rain, or a fire-hose turned down the street, when 
it has done its business of cleansing, causes no inconvenience 
with surface-water as rain often does in the country. Yet the 
fact remains that this great washable area of paving, brick, 
and stone is abominably dirty. It is no use washing it; 
or, rather, as soon as it is washed it is dirty again. [ft 
stands perpetually under a shower of greasy soot. Nothing 
remains its original colour. The whitest stone turns 
black; snow an hour fallen might have come down the 
chimney; the addition to the washing-bills of persons 
who like white curtains, blinds, and table-covers must be 
prodigious. 

Imagine, then, the single, gross, ruinous offender~smoke. 
producing coal—fallen into permanent disuse, and all the 
fires of London burning a new substance, clear-flaming, heat. 
radiating, cheerful in the drawing-room, and a good cooker 
in the kitchen; and imagine the change in the life of the 
enormous town,—the disabilities removed, the pleasures added, 
the comforts of country life added to the convenience of 
the telephone and the ready hansom or tramway, the expenses 
reduced, and the corresponding increase in opportunities of 
spending. Possibly a townswoman might reflect almost first 
on the obvious saving in her laundry-bills; the countryman, 
certainly, would remember that London need no longer be a 
sterile desert if it were possible to grow in it the flowers and 
trees of a country garden. As things are, there are practically 
no flowers and very few trees which can stand perpetual 
smoke; their spores become choked and they cannot breathe, 
Only such uninteresting evergreens as laurels and euonymus, 
and flowers with smooth-surfaced leaves like some of the 
geraniums, from which soot can be easily washed, survive the 
continual rain of London smuts. As for creepers, anything 
more depressing to look at than ivy on a London wall no 
gardener could imagine: the only creeper that gets through 
the year is the Virginian, and here and there the smaller. 
leaved ampelopsis. But if the soot were gone, not only could 
the London squares, instead of being fringed with dingy privet 
and unhappy lilac, be as gay as any country garden with the 
same amount of sunshine, but the walls of the houses, instead 
of being nothing but painted brick and stone, could be covered 
Imagine a sunny, open, residential 
street, where the roots of the creepers could be accommodated 
with sufficient soil, with the walls of the different houses 
covered one after another with roses, wistaria, forsythia, pirus 
japonica, and clematis. The idea is incredible; but it is only 
decades of soot that have made it so; the creepers only want 
sun and air, as they doin the country. There is no need to 
labour other points; the direct gain that must ensue, for 
instance, to the health of those who live perpetually in 
London. There are no cash-figures into which the physician 
can translate increased health; if there were, possibly the 
great discovery of a smokeless fuel would have been achieved 
long ago. Alone of Londoners, the revolution would be 
regretted by the washerwoman. The only difficulty is to 
imagine how, in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word, 
such a manufactured fuel could be in itself cheap. 





THE SALMON LEAP. 

NHOSE who are sufficiently bold and sufficiently hardy to 
dare the risks of spring salmon-fishing received a 

good reward for their enterprise in 1907. There are “ points,” 
and for several past seasons there have been “ points,” 
about the salmon-angling in the spring which are worth 
more than a little attention. The tendency has been for 
the spring angling to improve, relatively to the autumn. 
The Tay provides perhaps the most striking evidence of this 
tendency. It has not been the fashion to pay much regard 
to the Tay, comparatively speaking, as a spring river; 
as an autumn river no one who has known it in past 
years will fail to remember its glories. Are they all to be 
glories of remembrance only? Are we not to find them again 
in the future? It looks rather like it. Last year the autumn 
angling was very poor, but the spring angling, in comparison, 
very good indeed. This season the spring angling has been 
far above the normal standard of this river; it is to be 
expected that the autumn angling will yet again be less good 
than usual. In fact, there are signs that the salmon of the 
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nd some other rivers are changing their habits, and are 


Tay a : : 
p+ and more disposed to run up them in spring rather than 
autumn. Why this should be the case, who can say? Is it 


that the dry summers and the effect of drought, intensified 
by the quicker draining of the land, have been reducing rivers 
so low in autumn that the wise fish are adapting them- 
selves to altered circumstances and beginning to form a 
more decided habit of availing themselves of the better supply 
of water which the rivers hold in spring? It may be so, or 
it may be merely that this is one among the many mysteries 
of fish life, and of salmon life more especially, which are 
things “no fellow can understand.” In any case, whether it 
be in spring or in autumn that the salmon of tie future will 
yun up our rivers, whether the salmon in its origin is a salt- 
water or a fresh-water fish, whether it is a “free-fooder” or a 
“protectionist” in fresh water, no matter what answer we may 
be disposed to make to these and kindred difficult questions, 
the amazing spectacle furnished by some of the incidents 
of the salmon’s ascent of the fresh waters will continue 
to be presented to us, and we may admire it equally at what- 
ever season of the year it be exhibited. In Great Britain the 
actual swimming of the salmon up the ordinary course of the 
rivers has nothing of a very wonderful character, marvellous 
as it may be in some countries, as in the Fraser River in 
British Columbia, from the very numbers of the fish, which, 
as credible report tells us, are so close packed that a man can 
walk across the river on them, as on asolid body. At the 
same time, we might say that if this is literally the case, it is 
a little surprising that no enterprising photographer has 
“snapshotted ” such a Blondin feat. Nevertheless, when the 
salmon of our own rivers come to some of the falls which 
oppose their ascent they do give us an exhibition of power 
which is very marvellous indeed. 

Probably it is not at all too much to say that a salmon 
leaping at a six-foot fall is displaying the most striking 
example of muscular energy that we can see. The more 
familiar instance of this kind, the instance commonly 
adduced and quoted, is that of the common flea, which can 


leap so many times its own height. Without a doubt tue case | 
of the flea is a remarkable one; but the flea, after all, has a | 


solid “take-off” for its jump, so prodigious in relation to its 





them, perhaps, it is shown most clearly and perfeetly.. It may 
be seen also with many other animals which have the water 
for their natural habitat. If you watch a newt at rest in a pond, 
you will see him lying witli all his four little legs spread out 
just as if he were holding them ready for swimming, should the 
occasion come. But the moment you frighten him, and make 
him move off, you will see that his legs come in close to his 
sides, so as to oppose no obstacle to his passage, but that they 
take no active part in moving him. This is all done by his 
long, vertically planed tail, and by the latter vertebrae of the 
body, waving energetically from side to side. The methods of 
the otter, again, and of the seal are just the same. The seal 
has virtually no hind-legs to swim with, if he wanted to use 
them for that purpose. They have been practically modified 
into tails. But the otter has his hind-legs, which are very 
useful indeed to him on land when the hounds are after him. 
He does not trouble himself, however, to use them in the 
water when he is hurried. He lets them lie close to his body, 
so as to be out of the way, and propels himself along by 
sinuous movements of his long body and tail. The creature 
which has, of course, to depend wholly on this sinuous action 
for its movement is the snake, and no one who has lived long 
in a country where grass snakes are plentiful can have failed 
to notice how swiftly and gracefully they travel through the 
water. A grass snake of moderate size seems to overtake a 
troutlet of, say, three inches long with the very greatest ease, 
and it is hardly necessary to note that no animal which 
propels itself frog-like through the water—that is to say, by 
the action of the limbs—has a moment’s chance with it. The 
frog’s movements are rightly held as the ideal of perfection 
for the human swimmer to aim at, but only because the 
latter's structure has developed on different lines from that 
of the animals which have the water as a natural habitat. 
Now and again we see an attempt at propulsion of the 
human body in the water on the methods of the salmon and 


| the other creatures we have mentioned, but it is only as 


size. The salmon not only leaps at a six-foot fall: it fre- | 


quently surmounts it. To compare this effort with that of 
the flea in their relation to the height of the 
respective animals is not at all easy, because the structural 


terms of 


differences are so great that the “height” does not mean at | 


all the same thing in the one case as in the other; but it is 
possible enough to compare the “take-off” in the 
examples. The flea, as has been said, jumps from practi- 
cally a solid surface; the salmon starts its leap out of a 
rush of water moving down at who shall say what velocity in 
a direction contrary to that in which it has to jump; and it is 
a fluid, not a solid, body even then. It is this, really, rather 
than the actual height of the obstacle which salmon surmount, 
that makes their feat so wonderful. The frequent comment 
which we hear with reference to it is that it is marvellous 


two 


indeed when the size of the salmon’s fins is considered. If 


this means to imply that it was solely, or even chiefly, by dint 
of its fins that the fish gave itself the impetus required to carry 
it so many feet in the air out of a mass of water moving so 
swiftly in the opposite direction, it would no doubt add to the 
marvel very much. 
additions, which are, after all, not quite such as should be 
credited, for there can be no rational doubt that the salmon 
derives its great force of locomotion through the water not 
by the action of its fins nearly as much as by the movement 
of the latter end of its bedy and the tail. If we watch a fish 
lying near the surface of the water in a still reach of a river— 
say a trout in a chalk-stream—and see him dart away as he 
catches sight of our figure on the bank, we may observe, if we 
are quick enough of eye, that he has departed, not in con- 
sequence of any fussy movements of the fins, but of a quick 
wag of the tail. The fish, of course, is throughout a very 
perfect swimming-machine. He is shaped so as to offer as 
little resistance as possible to the water, and his scales are so 


It is not, however, requisite to seek such | 


an exhibition of what is termed “fancy swimming,” and 
with some idea of imitating the mode of progression which 
it is supposed that a merman or mermaid would be most 
likely to adopt. 

When we watch the salmon rising into mid-air out of the 
boiling, foaming turmoil at the foot of a fall we are able to 
recognise vividly the truth of the assertion that the tail is the 
instrument of its action, for still, as the creature remains 
poised for a moment, between its forceful upward leap, of 
which the strength is just spent, and its swift descent on the 
down-rusbing cataract, we may see the tail vibrating and 
quivering with the exertion of the leap just accomplished. 
One speaks of the leap thus, as of a feat seldom successfully 
performed, because it really is thus, at a fall of any consider- 
able height, that one has to speak of it. The persistence of 
the salmon and sea-trout in attempting such a fall, obeying 
the impulse of their inherited instinct to make for the upper 
streams where are the gravelly beds on which they love to 
have their nurseries, offers an example of courage and deter- 
mination fully as remarkable as that which Bruce, in the Arran 
cave, descried in the efforts of his undefeated spider. Again 
and again they hurl themselves upwards through the froth 
and bubbles, hang, as if suspended, in the fall, and 
are carried swiftly down and back. Day after day, and no 
one can say how many times in each day, they resume the 
gallant effort, while the depth of the stream gives them the 
faintest hope of success, until finally, perhaps, either by some 
lucky chance or thanks to an extra inch or two of water, they 


| arrive at the fall’s crest and are able without serious hindrance 


set and made of such material that the friction is reduced to 
| starting-point less unfavourable than it appears at first 


the very minimum. Hibs fins are, no doubt, aids to swimming, 


but all the hinder part of bis slim, shapely body is active in | 


the work of his propulsion. It is with his body chiefly that 
heswims. This is the case not only with fisb,—although with 


to make their way further up the river. It has been argued 
that possibly the down-rushing force of the water from which 
the salmon have their “take-off” for these leaps is less for- 
midable than it appears; it has been suggested that although 
the surface-stream is then hurrying downwards, there may be 
a back-current below, curling inwards towards the rock wall 
down which the cataract comes, and that the salmon, swimming 
deep, would find the impetus of his own swimming actually 
aided by this under-current. Then he would rise quickly 
through the upper stream, which certainly be 
opposed to him, and so begin his leap into the air from a 


would 


sight. For the salmon’s greater ease we may well hope that 
it is so; in any case, the spectacle which he affords us is no 
less a fine one. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@— 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tue Eprror or Tus “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The National Service League owe you a debt of 
gratitude, not only for the courage with which you have 
advocated the great principle which they are striving to bring 
home to the British people, but also for the admirable lucidity 
and simplicity with which you have stated their aims, and the 
main reasons why those aims should commend themselves to 
every patriot, irrespective of party. We are particularly 
indebted to you for the way in which you have dealt with the 
fundamental difference between conscription and universal 
military training, and for your protest against the way in 
which the former term is constantly misused by our opponents 
in order to create prejudice and stifle fair discussion of the 
most significant and far-reaching reform which has ever been 
proposed to the nation. When one sees the way in which 
the subject is burked by speakers of both parties, and by 
some newspapers which are generally reasonable and fair 
in their treatment of controversial matters, one is some- 
times at a loss to explain such an attitude. Here we have a 
principle, founded on justice and common-sense, absolutely 
in consonance with the tendencies of a democratic age, 
undoubtedly contributing to the physical and moral improve- 
ment of the people, and so to national efficiency,—the 
principle, finally, which has been accepted by every European 
nation in modern times, and by our allies in the Island 
Empire of the East; and yet it is studiously ignored, or, 
worse still, deprecated in misleading language by those who 
profess to be the nation’s leaders. In such circumstances, 
you, Sir, have given an example of patriotism which is 
much needed, and which will, we hope, be imitated by some of 
those who have hitherto held aloof from this*most important 
and far-reaching movement. The recent meeting at the Caxton 
Hall, in which the principles of the National Service League 
were supported by a Colonial Labour leader, by a Conserva- 
tive Tariff Reformer, and by a Liberal Free-trader, coupled 
with the fact that this principle is receiving the support of all 
parties in Australia and New Zealand, is of good augury for 
the ultimate success of our cause. The circumstance that 
you, Sir, were at one time an opponent, though always the 
most fair and honourable, lends particular force to your clear 
advocacy of principles and proposals which have recom- 
mended themselves to you by the results of the Experi- 
ment which you promoted with so much public spirit. 
In conclusion, let me say that while the National Service 
League will eagerly welcome the support of any political party 
which first has the courage to put patriotism and self-sacrifice 
before party and vote-catching, we shall scrupulously maintain 
our position as a non-party, because a purely national, asso- 
ciation of men and women who are, before all else, lovers of 
their country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeEorGE F. SHEE, Secretary. 
The National Service League (with which is 
incorporated the Lads’ Drill Association), 
72 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

[We are sure that the National Service League is right in 
determining to welcome members of both parties to its 
organisation. Any other policy would be most unjust and 
unwise. Our hearty approval of that course does not, how- 
ever, prevent us holding that it is the imperative duty of the 
Unionist leaders to express a definite opinion on a matter of 
uch vast importance. It is a question which they cannot 
afford to pass over in silence or with frigid indifference. If 
we belonged to the Liberal Party, we should say exactly 
the same of the Liberal leaders. As we are Unionists, such 
advice might savour of impertinence. We do not want to 
make national training a matter of party strife, but we do 
want to make it a matter of practical politics and of public 
concern.—Ep. Spectator.) 








UNIONIST CANDIDATES. 
LTo tur Epitor or tue “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—Can you explain to an anxious Conservative how it 
comes to pass that in these latter days as Parliamentary seat 
after seat becomes vacant Unionist candidates are found 
solely from amongst the ranks of comparatively obscure 
Tariff Reformers defeated elsewhere at the General Election, 








whilst the intellect and eloquence of the party—eg. Loa 
Curzon, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Hugh Cecil, ang Sir 
John Gorst (not to mention others)—are passed over ? Weare 
daily invited by our leaders to close our ranks in order to 
prevent disruption of the Empire, Home-rule, and spoliation 
of the Church. How is it, Sir, then, that these very leaders 
discard our best weapons of attack and defence? Js Tariff 
Reform to take precedence both of the Empire and of the 
Church ?—I am, Sir, Xe., Unionist Cuurcumay, 


[It is with deep regret that we are obliged to express our 
inability to give any answer to “ Unionist Churchman’s” 
question which he is likely to find satisfactory. The Tari 
Reformers seem bent on refusing « place in the Unionist 
Party to those who differ from them on the Fiscal problem. 
The splendid services and the great abilities of the men he 
names, and of such men as the Duke of Devonshire, Lorg 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. Arthur Elliot, count for nothino 
since they will not bend the knee at the shrine of Protection, 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Long falls under the 
reproof of the National Review because he recently made a 
statesmanlike and moderate speech advocating Unionist 1. 
union. How far Tariff Reform has eaten up all other causes ig 
to be seen alsoin the fact that the National Review is indignant 
that Unionist leaders should be asked to support and further 
the cause of national training, lest, we suppose, Tariff Reform 
should suffer thereby. But though we deplore a state of 
things so dangerous to the best interests of Unionism and 
Conservatism, we believe that before long a reaction must 
take place, and that the rank-and-file of the party already 
begin to see how terribly near the precipice they are and 
how necessary it is to draw back from the abyss of Sociulist 
Protection.—Ep. Spectator. | 





HOME-RULE. 

[To tHe Eprror oF THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Str,—If£ your readers will turn from Professor Goldwin 
Smith's letter which appeared in your issue of April 20th, and 
will refer to the last volume of Lecky’s “ History of Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century,” to the seventh article of the 
statute 39 and 40 George III., chap. 67, and to the Reports 
and evidence published in 1896 by the Royal Commissioners 
on the financial relations of Ireland and Great Britain, which 
Reports were not before Mr. Lecky when he wrote his history, 
they will find categorical correction of the learned Professor's 
letter and ample explanation of the successive Irish agitations 
which in various notes have voiced Ireland’s persistent protest 
against the abolition of her local Legislature, and also of the 
flagrant and continuous violation by the united Parliament of 
the articles inserted in the Act of Union to secure Ireland 
from oppressive taxation by providing for periodical revision 
of Ireland's contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. I was 
bred an Irish Episcopalian Protestant, was for years one of 
the Melbourne Council of the Imperial Federation League, 
wish to attach Ireland more strongly to the Empire, yet, 
like the vast majority of my countrymen, earnestly desire 
Home-rule. Self-government conciliated Canada, has con- 
verted General Botha into a loyal supporter of the Empire, 
and but for it loyal Australia would part company with you 
Bismarck strengthened the Prussian Empire by 
retaining its many local Legislatures. You have persevered 
for over a century in the opposite course, many of you with 
the best intentions in the world, but your failure has 
been complete. It is now an old story that of the 
158 votes to 115 which carried the “Union” but seven 
were unbribed; that reference to the constituencies was for- 
bidden, and the measure carried against the will of the 
people at a time when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
most of the country under martial law and held down bya 
powerful army. You intended to benefit us in spite of our- 
selves, perhaps, and we were told that the “Union” would 
reduce Irish taxation and pour British capital into Ireland. 
What has been the result? The Irish contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer was fixed by the Act at an unjust and 
ruinous rate. Irish taxation has been quadrupled, and whereas 
before the Union Ireland was prospering rapidly and was 
the most lightly taxed country in Europe, of all European 
countries we are, after a century of your services, the poorest 
and most heavily taxed. Irish capital, which Colquhoun in 
1312 estimated at five hundred and sixty-three millions, was 


to-morrow. 
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red and sixty-three millions less in 1893. Three 
sterling in excess of our proper proportion is 
us by the Imperial Parliament, but 


a bund 
millions 
wrung annually from 


absentee rents and other outgoings consequent on the | 


“Union” drain us annually of over eight millions sterling 
(see Murrough O’Brien’s evidence in Reports of the Royal 
Commissioners of 1896). No wonder our idle population ebbs 
from our shore. In 1859 the Irish Administration, which is 
the most costly in the world, and has been condemned by Mr. 
Chamberlain and statesmen of every party, cost £2,300,000. 
In 1894, with a diminished population, it had risen to 
£2,600,000, and is still rising. Crime does not account for 
this, for our crime is less proportionably and our criminals 
fewer than those of any other nation in the United Kingdom. 
How much of this excessive expenditure goes into the 
pockets of those self-styled Irish Unionists who mislead 
you in Great Britain respecting Home-rule would be an 
jnteresting inquiry. With our rising expenditure and in- 
creasing taxes, we each year receive back less of our own 
money, and even this is doled out grudgingly by obscure 
Treasury officials even for our most pressing needs, and in 
sharp contrast to the lavish outlay upon similar British 
objects. I shall give an instance, and one most likely to 
appeal to your readers. There are over a thousand National 
schools in Ireland without any sanitary accommodation. And 
now to cite from the Report for 1906 of our unpaid Commis- 
sioners :—Seventy-eight children are crushed into a school- 
room nineteen by nine and a half feet; sixty-four pupils 
crowd a room fourteen by nine and a balf feet; in another 
room thirteen and a half by ten feet thirty-three children are 
stuffed. The Registrar-General’s Returns show an alarming 
and proportional increase of tuberculosis amongst our children. 
Our Commissioners have repeatedly remonstrated and pro- 
tested to the Treasury that the £40,000 a year building and 
repairing grant was quite inadequate, and that children and 
classes are crowded into clcuk-rooms and passages; but the 
only result of their remonstrances is the entire stoppage of 
the grant. Irish history has been a tabooed subject in Irish 
schools. The great majority of Irish Unionists are quite 
ignorant of the facts I have stated, and do not know they are 
encouraging the Imperial Parliament to violate our partnership 
Articles. Some, of course, know, but are placated with place 
and spoil. All disinterested Irish Unionists are much dis- 


satisfied with British maladministration of our affairs, and | 


would be Home-rulers to a man if it were not for their un- 
founded, as I think, fear of Roman Catholic intolerance.— 
I an, Sir, &c., 

HanBuRY CLEMENTS GEOGHEGAN, B.L. 

Law Library, Four Courts, Dublin. 

[We cannot find space to deal with all the fallacies in 
our correspondent’s letter, nor do we mean to open our 
columns to a general discussion of the Home-rule question, 
upon which our views are well known. We must, how- 
ever, protest against the ridiculous assumption that Ireland 
is overtaxed, an assumption which has been again and 
again refuted in these columns. If Ireland is overtaxed 
as compared with England, then Irishmen must be overtaxed 
as compared with Englishmen, and it must be possible to 
produce Irishmen who are paying taxes in Ireland which 
they would not pay if they lived in England. No such 
persons can be produced, for the very good reason that they 
do not exist. It is, however, possible to produce thousands of 
Englishmen who because they live in England pay taxes 
which if they lived in Ireland they would not pay. In truth, 


! 

| opinion but of fact. He says, with the weight attaching 
to the judgment of one of the greatest living authorities 
on English political history of the eighteenth century, that 
“there was no bribery of any serious amount” in the 
| carrying of the Union through the Irish Parliament. I call 
| Professor Goldwin Smith himself as a witness in contra- 
diction of this statement. Ina book published so far back as 
1863 he states that in abolishing the Irish Parliament “ Pitt 
himself waded knee-deep in pollution” (“The Empire,” p. 126). 
The late Mr. Lecky, like Professor Goldwin Smith a strong 
Unionist, writes: “Pitt destroyed the Irish Parliament by 
the most lavish corruption in the Parliamentary history of the 
Empire.” Grattan, who had unusual opportunities of judging, 
expressed his opinion that of the Members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment who voted for the Union, only seven were unbribed. 
| The compensation of £1,275,000 actually expended in pay- 
ment to the patrons of disfranchised nomination boroughs 
was not, as Professor Goldwin Smith seems to think, the 
principal element of metallic corruption in the passing of the 
Union. That compensation was no doubt given to patrons of 
disfranchised boroughs, irrespective of their attitude towards 
the Union. But had there been no compensation to the 
owners of the nomination boroughs, the Union could not, in 
the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, have been carried. The 
indignation with which in 1832 the proposal of Lord 
Eldon that the owners of the nomination boroughs in the 
Imperial Parliament disfranchised under the provisions 
of the Reform Act should be compensated after the 
Irish precedent was received is plain and conclusive 
evidence of the light in which that transaction was regarded. 
O'Connell, who had grown to man’s estate under the Irish 
Parliament, and was a member of the Bar at the time of 
the Union, speaking in 1844 in his own defence in the State 
trials of that year to a jury exclusively composed of Unionists, 
said :—* You know there was £1,275,000 actually spent in the 
purchase of rotten boroughs. You know there was near three 
millions besides expended in actual payment of the persons 
who voted for the Union.” Professor Goldwin Smith’s dis- 
paraging estimate of the Irish Protestant Parliament must 
not efface recollections of the fact that this Protestant Parlia- 
ment, elected exclusively by Protestants, repealed the penal 
laws which ground down the Catholic people, and admitted 
Catholics to the Parliamentary franchise. We may well 
believe with O'Connell that if that Parliament had not been 
extinguished, a very few years would have seen the removal of 
every religious disability and the admission of the Catholic 
people to a full participation in all the privileges of the 
Constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin. 


J. G. Swirr MacNelIt. 





THE BRITISH AND ROMAN EMPIRES. 
[To Tue Eptror or tux “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—A propos of the perennial discussion about this matter, 
I have always been interested, and rather amused, by the short 
view usually taken regarding it. Gibbon says towards the 
conclusion of his great work :— 

“ After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes of 
the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of more 
than a thousand years (the italics are my own I. The injuries 
of time and nature. Il. The hostile attacks of the Barbarians 
and Christians. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And 
IV. The domestic quarrels of the Romans.” 


| The historian explains No. IIT. by a reference to the devasta- 


injustice and inequality in the matter of taxation is an | 


English, not an Irish, wrong. So with expenditure. There 
is no area in England with a population of five millions 
which has anything like the public money spent on it that 
Ireland bas spent on her. We do not grudge Ireland the 
money, but the fact remains as we have stated it.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 
[To tar Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’) 

SirR,—Without entering into the controversy as to the 
accuracy of the analogy between Canada before the estab- 
lishment of responsible government and the Ireland of 
to-day with which Professor Goldwin Smith in a letter which 
appears in the Spectator of April 20th deals, I solicit the 
hospitality of your columns to traverse very respectfully a 
statement of Professor Goldwin Smith on a matter not of 





tion wrought by barbarism and change of custom. But how 
vast was the period of this decline! We are constantly told 
that Rome fell owing to luxury. Well, she took a thousand 
years about it. And that we shall fall owing to luxury. 
Well, we may take a thousand years to do so, Besides, how 
many luxurious persons were there in the Roman Empire? 
Perhaps three per cent. of the population. How many 
luxurious persons are there in the British Empire? Perhaps 
the same number. No; an Empire, not a State, founded like 
that of Rome or the British Empire, in the main on principles 
of common-sense, on reason, justice, liberty, and advantage, 
takes a long time to fall, and needs many causes for ber ruin. 
Where are the signs of decay in the British Empire? There 
are signs of change; but change is life, not decay. Let us 
take comfort from the contemplation of the great and long 
lifeof Rome. Et dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factis ? 
—I am, Sir, Xc., CHARLES 8S. JERRAM. 
Talland Vicarage, Cornwall. 
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RAID OR INVASION ?—A FRENCH OPINION. 
(To Tae Epitor oF tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Sir Cyprian Bridge asks in his letter of last week for 
the credentials of M. Fontin, whose essay on national defence 
was reviewed in the Spectator of April 20th. M. Fontin 
describes himself as sometime secretary to Admiral Aube, 
and he is, in addition, the author of a large number of 
works of considerable importance, principally on naval 
questions. Among these are “Le Péril Maritime” (1888), 
“La Question d’Orient dans la Mer Rouge” (18%), “Les 
Sous-Marins et la Politique Navale de l'Angleterre” (1902). 
His biggest book is his “ Essai de Stratégie Navale,” which 
runs to over five hundred pages, written in collabora- 
tion with a former Commandant on the Staff of Admiral 
Aube, and later holding an important post in the Ministry 
of Marine under M. Lockroy. Of scarcely less import- 
ance are two other works from the same joint-authors, 
“Les Lois du Nombre et de la Vitesse duns l’Art de la 
Guerre,” and “Les Guerres Navales de Demain,” originally 
published anonymously. It is not possible, of course, to say 
how far M. Fontin’s views are accepted by other experts in 
his own country, but that his works are widely read is evident 
from the fact that several editions of each have been 
exhausted. In any case, M. Fontin hardly deserves to be set 
down by Sir Cyprian Bridge as “an drresponsible writer of 
absolutely unknown authority.” That the gallant Admiral 
has so designated a well-known writer upon his own highly 
technical subject simply because he is a foreigner would appear 
to strengthen the main argument advanced in my review. 
This was that before accepting the official Admiralty view on the 
invasion question, we should at least endeavour to assure our- 
selves that the naval and military experts of the Continent were 
also agreed that our insular situation, given a strong Navy, 
absolutely precluded us from all fear of invasion. Perhaps 
if Sir Cyprian Bridge has so poor an opinion of M. Fontin, 
whose works he has apparently never read, he will kindly 
quote us some other foreign military or naval opinion in 
support of the British official view. It may, of course, be his 
opinion that the matured conviction of our Admiralty and of 
the Committee of Defence is the last word on the subject, 
whatever be the views of the German Great General Staff or 
other “irresponsible” foreigners. If it is, there are many of 
us who could not agree with him. There are many more who, 
well knowing what a debilitating effect the official theory may 
have upon the patriotism and manliness of the nation, would 
go so far as to say that even if these islands are inviolable, 
the experts who know them to be so are doing an extreme 
disservice to their country by publishing the fact at large. It 
is not, of course, necessarily, nor perhaps probably, at home 
that the citizen may be called upon to defend the honour and 
security of his country. But by preparing a well-trained 
national Army that can defend us against invasion at home 
we are also providing a second-line Army for service, if need 
be, on more distant frontiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 





THE MONTAGNINI LETTERS. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I am indebted to you for the comments on my letter 
which appeared in the Spectator of April 20th, but regret that, 
in spite of the great space so courteously allowed me, I was 
unable to make my meaning sufficiently clear. My intention, 
in the first place, was to oppose your implied statement that 
the Vatican was shown by the Montagnini letters to have 
sought an undue secular authority. I expressly differentiated 
between secular and temporal power, and carefully refrained 
from committing myself on the question, now in abeyance, of 
the Pope’s temporal power in the specialised sense. You are, 
of course, right in implying that the Pope’s attitude towards 
the kingdom of Italy was indirectly to some extent a “ moving 
cause” of the existence of the Montagnini letters, but there is 
no evidence whatever that it was their “ final cause,”—a much 
more important matter, indeed the only matter of relevance. 
Again, you appear not to have noticed that I refrained from 
commenting on the morality of Mgr. Montagnini’s diplomacy, 
and merely argued that immorality of such a kind could not 
reasonably be held to prove unsuitability to hold secular 
power. There is a point which you might more logically have 
emphasised. It is possible to hold that the conduct in secular 














affairs of certain ecclesiastical dignitaries argues them unfit 
to hold religious offices, but since these dignitaries are not 
actively engaged in the cure of souls, and since no one jn 
England now calls in question the worthiness of the Catholic 
pastoral clergy in general, the matter is not of much 
immediate interest,—at least, hardly of such interest as the 
question of your attitude to the Roman Church. That 
you wish it no harm is, in a sense, nothing but a statement of 
the obvious. But opinions may well differ as to what con. 
stitutes harm. Practically all Roman Catholics consider that 
the acceptance of the Separation Law would have been almost 
ruinous to the French Church and a stumbling-block to the 
whole world. You are of the contrary opinion. You have 
even asserted on two separate occasions, contrary to all 
analogy, that the result of the Papal policy would defeat its 
own objects; that the French Church, becoming entirely 
independent of the State, and being thrown entirely on its 
own resources, would in time be encouraged to separate from 
Rome. You must then pardon my belief that you show go 
little sympathy with and understanding of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it is impossible for you to write of it 
with justice and impartiality. Such a state of affairs is not 
only deplorable, but unnatural, and if the Spectator is, as you 
say, arrayed with the Catholic Church against materialism, it 
is astonishing to find you ready with a microscope to detect 
every mote in the eye of an ally, but apparently without any 
perception that the battle has been already joined. If sucha 
phrase as that attributed to M. Clemenceau, “ L'infame, ce 
n’est pas le cléricalisme, c'est Dieu,” does not convince you 
that there is now triumphing in France a grossly militant and 
intolerant materialism, then the Spectator, with all its good 
intentions, may be considered comparable in the battle to a 
patriotic but totally blind rifleman.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
MOoNACHIA. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter lest he should think 
himself ill-used, but it calls for no comment, except to ask 
when and where M. Clemenceau used the words attributed to 
him.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CLIVE AND STRINGER LAWRENCE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Stz,—I have no wish to enter into a controversy with so 
courteous and distinguished a protagonistas the author of the 
letter on “Lord Clive and Stringer Lawrence” in your last 
issue. Lord Curzon is of opinion that a statue should be 
erected to Lord Clive either in England or in India, or in both 
countries, and in this we are heartily agreed. Lord Clive 
probably did more to build up our Indian Empire than any 
other man. He was unquestionably a great soldier, a great 
statesman, a great organiser, and a great genius. My con- 
tention, however, is that he was not the founder of British 
supremacy in the East, and that it is to General Stringer 
Lawrence (not “ Colonel” as Lord Curzon styles him, for he 
was made a General by King George II. himself), and to him 
alone, that a nation’s gratitude is due for the glorious heritage 
bequeathed to it by that great and distinguished, though most 
modest, of soldiers. Stringer Lawrence, formerly an officer 
in the 14th Regiment of Foot, who had seen much service 
in Spain, in the Low Countries, and during the Rebellion in 
1745, was sent out to India in 1748 by the directors of the 
East India Company to command their troops at Madras 
(about the only troops they had in those days), to fight, and if 
possible to conquer, the French, and so to make our footing iz 
that country safe and secure. This, aided by many noble 
spirits, as forgotten now as he is himself, he fully accom- 
plished, leaving it to others to build upon the secure foundation 
he had thus laid. During Lawrence’s lifetime his masters, 
the East India Company, fully and gratefully recognised his 
services, and when he died they erected a splendid monument 
to him in the “ Valhalla of the Great”; but the “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica” may be searched in vain for the least 
record of his deeds, and his very name is unknown to the 
present generation of his countrymen. By all means let there 
be a monument to Lord Clive; but if any man ever deserved 
to live in the heart of a grateful nation, that man was General 
Stringer Lawrence, and therefore, even at this late period, it 
would not only be right and seemly, but the barest act of 
justice, that steps should be taken to ensure in some manner 
the revival and perpetuation of his memory by a grateful 
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EE 
country, for there are none amongst our national heroes of 


whom England has ‘more reason to be proud. 

Lord Curzon takes exception to my statement that “ Clive 
never commanded against Europeans.” I should have been 
more explicit had I put it “commanded an army against 
Europeans.” And this, if time and space permitted, I could 
rove, though I am well aware that on several occasions he 
did fight the French with small forces, and that with the 
greatest skill and intrepidity, especially at Cauveripak and 
Congeveram. Lord Curzon also states that “ Lawrence was 
absent from India between 1749 and 1754,” surely a vague and 
misleading assertion, the fact being that he went home in 
1751, after an arduous campaign and in broken health; but 
he was back in India in 1752, and by the month of August in 
that year he had relieved Trichinopoly and fought several 
engagements, including the noted battle of Bahoor. Clive 
married and went to England in 1752, and so was absent 
during all the fighting that took place with the French during 
the years 1752-54, the most eventful and important period 
of Indian history; but Macaulay says nothing of this fact, and 
Again, Lord Curzon 
praises Clive’s generosity in sending assistance to Lawrence 
in 1758; but he could not have withheld help at such a time 
without gravely imperilling his own position, for Fort St. 
George was then besieged by Lally with a powerful French 
army, and had that fortress fallen the star of England in 
India would have set never to rise again. 

Lawrence went to India on a salary of £250 a year and the 
pay and emoluments of a company officer of the European 
regiment. Officers in those days were permitted to trade, and 
most of them, though their pay was small, made large fortunes; 
but Lawrence never traded, and consequently was g poor man 
when he retired, so that although a great deal is made of 
Clive’s generosity in making his old commander an allowance 
of £500 a year, it must be remembered that the former had 
accumulated an immense fortune, and that the gift should be 
regarded more in the light of a tribute from a grateful son to 
an honoured father than as a charity. 

General Lawrence died in London about the year 1769, and 
was buried at Dunchideock, near Exeter, where « bandsome 
mausoleum was erected over his remains by Sir Robert Palk, 
alate Governor of Madras, who, or whose family, afterwards 
took the name of Lawrence, the present representative of the 
family being Lord Haldon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. Harcourt, Colonel 
(late Commanding Ist Royal Dublin Fusiliers). 
West Surrey Club, Camberley. 


jis also very chary as regards his dates. 


A PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”]} 


Srr,—Ingenious as is the generous plan proposed in your 
issue of April 27th by the distinguished historian, Dr. 
Hodgkin, and sagacious as is your editorial suggestion, I fear 
that, like some of the new aeroplanes, they would fly in theory 
but would not succeed in practice. The fact is that women 
are forcing men to do what is extremely distasteful to those 
who have been brought up in the heroic ideas of chivalry and 
of “ honour to the weaker sex,” by compelling them to reassert 
the foundation fact of Nature,—i.c., the supremacy of the 
masculine sex in all final issues. It is of no use to affect 
blindness to this fundamental condition. The veneer of 
civilisation and the noble self-surrender of chivalry have 
thrown a veil over the stern conditions which attend the final 
relation between the stronger and the weaker sex; but if 
(trusting to this sentimental effacement) the latter attempt 
to storm the natural position of the former, and assert equality 
in the greater tasks of world-government, they will force 
even the most chivalrous of knights to place a veto on any 
claim to equal rights in the sphere of man’s supremacy. The 
excited folly and hysterical declamations of the extreme 
supporters of woman suffrage in the object-lessons they 
have recently been so good as to give us have shown only 
too well the character of what would be their political spirit 
if in an evil hour the common-sense of Englishmen sur- 
rendered to their sentimental benevolence and allowed the 
vast army of excitable girlhood and womanhood to be ad- 
mitted to share in the governing forces of this great Empire. 
Even now, what thoughtful men most fear in the present 
electorate is the want of political knowledge and historical 


insight of the average voter, and we are now asked to admit 
to the poll a still larger number who are even more ignorant 
of history and the difficult problems of Imperial government. 
In order, however, to meet this exaggerated demand for more 
direct representation, I would suggest that every county 
might have its women’s political committee, and that each of 
these local centres might elect two representatives to form a 
Parliamentary Committee whose office it would be to inform 
the Government of the general wishes of the women of 
England. This is but a slight modification of Dr. Hodgkin's 
proposal, but the difference lies between his “Grand Com- 
mittee,” sending up proposed measures for the assent of 
Parliament, and my proposition of an “ Advisory Com- 
mittee” able to communicate to Government the wishes of 
the womanhood of England, which would be an important and 
valuable element in the councils of the Empire—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES H. Fox. 
Wellington, Somerset. 





FISCAL REFORM. 
[To tee Epiror or tae *Specrator.”] 

Srr,—You have given us again your favourite dilemma: if 
foreign goods continue to be imported under a tariff, the home 
manufacturer will not benefit, and if they are kept out, the 
revenue will not be increased (Spectator, April 27tb, p. 665). 
But surely this dilemma can be rebutted in the ordinary way : 
if the goods come in, the revenue takes the tax, and if they 
are kept out, the home manufacturer will be benefited. Possibly 
neither dilemma is worth very much, but I confess one seems 
Perhaps you bave some other 
argument which is not expressed in your dilemma as it stands. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Faiturut READER. 


to me as good as the other. 


[“A Faithful Reader” forgets that our new Protectionists 
do not present their propositions as alternatives, but count 
upon both things happening. They pledge the money to be 
raised by Protection “from the foreigner” to social reform, 
and yet count upon keeping out foreign imports, and thus 
protecting the home and Colonial producer. If only one of 
these things happens, the policy of the Tariff Reformers will 
have failed. —Eb. Spectator. } 





COTTON TRADE PROFITS. 

[To 

Srr,—I have been wondering what can be the real meaning 
and object of publishing the results of Lancashire cotton- 
spinning companies so broadcast, and booming the profits as 
showing such a large percentage when calculated on share 
capital or share and loan capital. It is certain they must 
have a mischievous effect. We must not forget that Mr. 
William Tattersall is the late secretary of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, and this fact alone, 
coupled with the statement that the profits recently announced 
by spinning companies “work out at 30°44 per cent. per 


annum” (Spectator, April 27th), must carry weight with the 
workers in the cotton-spinning mills. 


Tue Eprron or THe “ Specraton.”] 


We can see that the 
publication of such spasmodic figures must have an effect on 
the minds of these workers, who will press the officials of 
their Trade-Unions. We know that the officials of these 
societies are regulated in their applications for wages advances 
by the margin between the price paid for cotton and what is 
received for yarn. But we can easily see that these officials 
will, with such statements put forward as those referred to, 
be pressed to make an application for advance sooner than 
circumstances on the day warrant it, for we must not forget 
that the profits now announced are on the orders booked three 
to six months ago, and may be longer back than that. I donot 
say that the figures put forward by Mr. Tattersall are 
incorrect, neither do I say that the present state of the 
spinners’ margin does not warrant the present application for 
a five per cent. increase in wages. My grievance is that the 
figures are misleading in the sense that, covering only a half 
or a quarter of a year, they are not to be regarded as a criterion 
of what a year’s balancing will bring forth. In proof of this 
contention let me quote figures published on December 22nd last 
by the Oldham Standard, the compiler of which is a well-known 
authority on such matters. The figures relate to the returns 
of ninety cotton-spinning companies distributed in the districts 
of Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, Rochdale, and Bury. The 





share capital of the ninety companies is £3,455,633, and the 
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borrowed (or loan) capital, mortgages, and debentures 
£1,646,727; total, £5,102,360. The profits declared totalled 
£590,002, working out to a percentage on share capital of 
£17 1s. 4d., against that earned in 1905 of £19 3s. 6d. During 
the greater part of the period the operatives were receiving an 
increase in their wages of five per cent. Now if we were to 
allow four per cent. on the loan capital, and add this to the 
profit of £590,002, and divide it over the whole of the capital 
employed, we should get a much smaller return than that 
stated,—say, thirteen per cent. This cannot in any sense be 
considered an exorbitant percentage. The risks of the cotton 
trade are great, and calculated over a period the profits show 
only a poor return, something like two and a half per cent. 
Even with the profitable trade now being experienced, no one 
can legitimately complain, as during the late depression many 
concerns were required to write off share capital which had 
been lost. Is Mr. Tattersall correct in the statement that 
seventy-six spinning companies have a total share capital paid 
up of £2,901,946, and loan and mortgages £2,376,562,—a state- 
ment appearing in uw Manchester paper ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIMITED. 





LORD KITCHENER’S ALLEGED UNPOPULARITY. 
[To THE EpIror or THE “SPEcraToR.”] 
S1r,—If, as I should hope, you will feel pleased to accept for 
insertion in your paper these few lines with regard to the 
letter in your issue of March 9th from “India” respecting 
Lord Kitchener's unpopularity, I shall be extremely obliged. 
No doubt mine will be one of many refutations of the state- 
ments made by “India.” Ifinno other light, it shows his total 
ignorance of the better state of affairs of the day. Lord 


Kitchener’s rule may have begun with ominous feelings, but | 


time has tended to prove their total misconception. Has he 
not improved the condition of the Sepoy in many ways, and 
has he not tried to assuage hardships when not in contradic- 
tion to military efficiency ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 


India. VIPER. 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE REV. WENTWORTH 
WEBSTER. 


[To true Eprror oF THe ‘ Spectator.”’} 


Srr,—It has been decided by a few of the friends and admirers 


of the late Rev. Wentworth Webster—who died at Suare, 


Basses-Pyrénées, on April 2nd, and was buried at St.-Jean-de | 


Luz—to take steps to perpetuate his memory. A fund, to 


which H.R.H. the Princess Frederica of Hanover has kindly | 


consented to give her patronage and support, has accordingly 


been started. The form the memorial will take is as follows :— | 


(1) It has been decided to erect a plain, but suitable, tomb- 
atone over the grave in the St.-Jean-de-Luz Cemetery. (2) As 


Mr. Webster, if not the original promoter, was certainly one | 


of the most active of the co-founders of the English Church at 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, it has been decided to fix a brass tablet to 
his memory on the wall of that church. (3) The filling with 
stained glass of the two side-lights of the window over 
the altar in memory of the late Mr. Norman, a co-founder. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to Mr. J. P. Lilburn, 
Ducontenea, St.-Jean-de-Luz, or to me at Chalet Aice- 
Errota, St.-Jean-de-Luz, Basses-Pyrénées, France.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Anaus R. Macpona.p. 





A WATER-LOVING TOM-CAT. 
|To rue Eviror or THe “Seecraror.”] 
Srr,—A tabby tom-cat which I have reared from a kitten and 


which is now nearly three years old possesses more amiable | 


characteristics and paradoxical peculiarities than I have ever 
known a cat have before, and I have loved cats all my life. 
He bathes like a seal, having taught himself in a sponge-bath 
when about three months old, and thoroughly enjoys a romp 
with my big Labrador dog afterwards to get dry. He isa 
perfect demon for fledgling birds, walking all over the front 
of the ivy-clad house and hooking them from their nests, very 
often pouching fourteen a day. Yet he lies in the dining- 
room where a goldfinch, a siskin, and a linnet fly backwards 
and forwards continuously, often brushing close past his head, 
and of them he never takes the slightest notice. As I write 
he is mothering a belated chick which was extracted from its 
shell by ourselves this morning, the hen having left the nest 
with twelve others. It is snuggling between the cat’s hind- 
legs and peeping out between them most comically. 1 must 


add that this cat has never been beaten or trained in any wa 
except by a quiet word.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. Burtey ’ 
Millfield, Melbourn. : 





LONGEVITY. 
(To THe EpiroR oF THE “SPECTATOR,.”] 
Srr,—As an instance of longevity and long service, may I 
mention that the Rev. William Chanter, who died in 1859 
had been vicar of Hartland, North Devon, since 1797, and had 
acted as curate for ten years before that date? He and his 
successor, the Rev. T. H. Chope, who died October 31st, 1906 
had thus between them served for a period of a hundred and 
nineteen years. My authority is a little book, “The Story of 
Hartland,” by Mr. R. Pearse Chope, of the Patent Office — 
T am, Sir, X&e., E. A. L. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 

Srr,—I venture to add to your interesting “links with the 
past” the following, in the hope, too, that some one still living 
can complete the evidence. I was hunting at Melton in the 
winter of 1875, and at dinner at Lord Wolverton’s the conver. 
sation turned on the subject of your correspondence. Lord 
Granville then told us that John Bright had told him of 
visit he had made in 1844 toa centenarian at Bradshaw, in 
Lancashire, “whose father had seen Cromwell.” That the 
father should have seen Cromwell and the son John Bright 
struck me as so very remarkable that I noted it in a hunting 
diary. The old man’s name was Horlock or Horrock. It is 
probable that some one still living may have had the story 
from Mr. Bright, or that the facts are yet known in Lancashire, 
I heard not long since at Washington a story attributed to 
; the late Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Sir Fitzroy took into dinner a 
lady, now the wife of a Justice of the Supreme Court, and he 
said: “This is the one hundred and fortieth auniversary of 
my brother's death.” Presumably his father’s, but not his 
mother’s, son! But it greatly interested the American lady 
that the brother of her companion was born before Alexander 
Hamilton, and long before the Declaration of Independence.— 
MoRETON FREWEN. 





I am, Sir, &c., 





MRS. SELLAR AND HERBERT SPENCER. 
[To Tuk Eprror or Tus “ Specraror.”) 

Str,—No doubt Mrs. Sellar knows the following story of 
Herbert Spencer, though she does not mention it in her 
delightful book, reviewed in last week’s Spectator. The 
| “sage” when staying at a country house asked to be supplied 
with some whisky and water on turning in at night “to re- 
| establish the periodicity of my somniferous functions.” His 
host said afterwards that he had never heard a longer name 
for a “ nightcap.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. 








“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL 

(To THE Enron OF THE “Srecraron.” } 
| Str,—In your issue of March 9th you were kind enough to 
publish a letter in which I recommended our late sergeunt- 
instructor of gymnastics for employment by any school or 
institution requiring the services of a first-rate instructor. 
The result has been some correspondence with a great public 
school, but unfortunately the final decision has been in favour 
of another candidate. Our instructor has a “first-class 
certificate,” obtained in India, and is a late corporal of the 
Suffolk Regiment. He is very smart, an excellent disciplinarian, 
combining absolute firmness with rare tact, always well- 
mannered and clean-lipped. I can imagine no more suitable 
instructor for schoolboys. He is very keen on musketry, 
thoroughly understands the Sub-Target machine-gun and the 
Barr and Stroud and Mekometer range-finders. He is a good 
| drill-instructor, and has an excellent word of command. I 
| found him always willing to turn his hand to anything. The 
fact that the Spectator recruits obtained an average of eighty- 
seven per cent. of full marks when tested in gymnastics by 
the inspecting officer sufficiently proves, I think, the capa- 
bility of their instructor. I shall be happy to answer any 
further questions. Sergeant Martin's address is 6 Dyott 
Street, New Oxford Street. He has been unemployed since 
the suspension of the winter classes held under the authority 
of the London County Council, and would be glad of work 
of any kind pending a permanent appointment as gymnastic 
instructor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 


THE COMPANY. 
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LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN, 
[To rue Eprror or THE “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Please allow me to thank you for the review of my 
“Letters of Literary Men” which appears in last week’s 
Spectator. I notice, however, that only one volume—“ Sir 
Thomas More to Robert Burns”—is referred to. Can you 
spare me space to state that the work has been brought down 
in a second volume to the end of the nineteenth century P— 
Iam, Sir, &., F, A. Mumpy. 





ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN, 

(To tue Epiron OF THE “SrecratTur.”] 
Sir,—Pressure of business has made me overlook a letter from 
“Pat” in the Spectator of April 13th, to which I must give a short 
answer, to save your space and my time. “Pat” states that 
nearly half the revenue of Trinity College is spent on theology, 
quoting as his authority a book published by the “Education 
Reform Association.” I have dealt elsewhere with the extra- 
ordinary statements in that book, which are absolutely false; but 
for the present statement I have only to quote the figures given 
in the Blue-book of the recent Royal Commission, presided over 
by Sir Edward Fry, upon Trinity College. On p. 9, “ Appendix to 
the First Report,” we have the total income of the College 
(independent of the Tutors’ fees), £76,360 18s. 5d., and the total 
expenditure upon the Divinity School, £2,991 10s. There is no 
expenditure upon theology, except this amount. You, Sir, can 
jadge if this is “ nearly half” of the income of the College. 
“Pat” says the College is quite dominated by the Theological 
Faculty, and quotes the number of voters on the electoral roll. I 
cannot see what the number of electors has to do with the number 
of students in the Professional and Arts Schools. Numbers of 
graduates do not register themselves as voters ; only those with 
the higher degrees do so. On p. 337 of the “ Appendix to the 
Final Report” the list of the actual students on the books of 
Trinity College on May Ist, 1906, is given as follows :—(1) Divinity 
School, 69; (2) Law School, 39; (3) Medical School, men 207, 
women 7—214 + 3externs; (4) Engineering School, 69; (5) in arts 
solely, men 789, women 70—859; total, 1,250. Where does the 
Theological Faculty dominate here? In the face of these 
figures it is absolutely inexplicable how such statements 
can be made by a responsible body who call themselves 
an “Education Reform Association.” The expenditure on 
the Theological Faculty or Divinity School is nothing like 
that on the Medical School, which, on the page I have 
quoted, is given as £8,805 4s. 2d., and that on the Engineering 
School is £1,751 13s. 5d. “Pat” seems further to think that 
the issue of 3,339 divinity testimoniums, from 1840 to 1897, shows 
“the predominance of divinity.” Surely an average of 57 testi- 
moniums in 58 years, coinciding almost exactly with the 69 
divinity students at present on the books out of a total of 1,250, 
does not show much “predominance of divinity.” The whole 
thing is ridiculous. 

“ Pat’s” statement that Dublin’s theologians were “largely for 
employment abroad” is equally absurd. Some 1,400 in Ireland, a 
somewhat similar number in England, and some 250 outside the 
United Kingdom; and he calls England “abroad.” How many 
of those educated in the Scotch Universities reside in Scotland ? 
Are English graduates who reside in Ireland or Scotland to be 
considered as living “abroad”? We are still a “ United 
Kingdom,” and none of our graduates who reside within it are 
“employed abroad.” I would like “ Pat” to inform your readers 
how much employment could be found in Ireland for the students 
who graduate in Trinity College. In the first place, many posts 
of employment are not there; and in the second place, our 
graduates—e.g., in medicine—find themselves excluded under 
“local government ” from the few that are there. 

“Pat” has done so much service to Ireland and to the country 
generally by his book on the “ Economics of Ireland,” that I am 
sorry to have to point out these mistakes of his, caused entirely 
by his reliance on a book that makes these reckless statements 
without any inquiry into the real facts of the case.—I am, Sir, 

9 AnTHONY TRatuL, Provost. 

Provost’s House, Dublin. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Syectator.] 








POETRY. 
cicieeiilielsiaas 
WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. 
(Died April 6th, 1907.) 
MAN ne'er had kindlier comrade, 
Nor earth more noble son, 
Earth’s peoples truer singer, 
Than he whose race is run. 


He has crossed that last dread portage, 
This valiant voyageur ; 

That place of the lonely mountains, 

That valley where all must fare. 





Not in the haunted even, 
With faltering steps and slow ;— 
But in the noontide high and bright, 
When life was all aglow. 


With his burden of hope on his shoulders, 
Wending where all must wend ;— 

He came to that shoreway, dim, where earth's 
Longings and sorrowings end. 


And the folk of the homely patois 
Will know his genius no more; 

And the joyous heart of the outdoor world 
Ts lost to open and shore. 


And “ Leetle Lac Grenier” all alone, 
Out on the mountain brow ; 

You may call in vain to the heart so still. 
O, who will love you now P 


And the peasant folk in the evenings glad, 
Their simple loves may tell; 

And all in vain may ring again 
The bells of San Michél. 

For out on the shining water 
He has launched the shadow canoe ; 

With Love, and the soul of his little dead con, 
His paddlemen safe and true. 


But here on the shores behind him, 
Where the manly heart is still; 
He leaves a vacant place in our song 
No other singer can fill :— 
He, who gave us, so joyous, 
Amid all our doubtings and fears, 
Those heart-deep songs of a people, 
Brimming with laughter and tears. 
WILFRED CAMPBELL, 
280 O'Connor Street, Ottawa, Canada. 








ART. 
—— 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 

THE great majority of the pictures at the Academy give one 
the feeling that their painters, though often competent work- 
men, have an entirely different point of view from those men 
whom we acknowledge as masters. It is not merely a differ- 
ence of degree, but of kind. There is an essential relation- 
ship between Rembrandt and Fra Angelico, or Whistler 
and Watts, paradoxical as it may sound. Each of these had 
one dominating artistic quality in common,—the desire and 
the capacity to see things in an interesting manner. Each 
saw the world with very different eyes and recorded his 
vision in totally different ways, but each looked for and found 
qualities of interest and beauty. Great numbers of pictures 
in present-day Exhibitions seem to be painted by people who 
do not appear to think that anything further is demanded 
of them than that they should copy with accuracy the 
objects they have chosen to paint. Too few consider that 
the most searching criticism is needed in the selection of a 
subject. Nor is this all. The painter must be for ever on 
his guard to escape a snare perpetually spread before 
him. This snare entices him to move along the line of 
least resistance, and be satisfied if his representation 
imitates Nature accurately. But accuracy alone is useless 
in picture-making. There must be that indefinable something 
which shows that the painter not only saw Nature, but saw it 
in an interesting manner. It is vain for the artist to have 
poetic and noble ideas if his vision of the objects he uses to 
embody his ideul is commonplace. Also it is useless to be 
able to draw figures or landscapes correctly if distinction is 
wanting. Even a sense of colour, which is like charity and 
covers a multitude of sins, will not avail unless the artist has 
this fundamental quality of mind, a quality so hard to 
describe, but so easy to recognise. 

It would be easy to fill a column of the Spectator with the 
titles of pictures in the present Exhibition which are without 
this essential quality. Instead of undertaking this thankless 
task, let us turn to some of the works which one gladly 
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recognises as of true artistic achievement. Among vast 
expanses of the ugly and the commonplace, the eye lights 
with pleasure on an example of the delicate art of Mr. Hornel, 
whose work is unfamiliar at the Academy. Here in the last 
room is hung a beautiful picture of children, The Music of 
the Woods (No. 836). The faces of the three children are 
painted with the greatest refinement and distinction, and in 
the peculiarly individual manner which is characteristic of 
the artist. Mr. Hornel has woven a delightful harmony out 
of the pale yellow of the primroses and colour of the blue- 
bells; and although the general colour of the picture is pale 
and almost wan, there is no lack of strength. The artist 
seems to have desired to contrast the restless patches of 
colour and form which pervade the whole picture with the 
faces. On these alone the eye rests, and rests with pleasure 
on account of the beauty of the types and the originality of 
the treatment. An example of the lack of the central artistic 
impulse is to be found in Mr. David Murray's picture immedi- 
ately facing Mr. Hornel’s work. Here confronting each other 
are examples of Nature seen with the distinction that makes a 
work of art, and the reverse. Mr. Waterhouse in his Phyllis and 
Demophoon (No. 232) has joined exquisite colour and beautiful 
form. The figure in the tree is finely designed, with the inter- 
weaving of the branches and the arms and drapery. Very 
happy, too, is the subordinate figure, which, although com- 
pletely realised, never distracts the attention, but rather leads 
up to and emphasises the nymph whose lovely face looks down 
upon the kneeling man. In this quality of subordination Mr. 
Waterhouse has not been quite so successful in his Jason and 
Medea (No. 243). Here the attention is divided between the 
two heads. We wish to look at Jason, who is much the finer 
of the two figures, but, owing to some fault of the design, the 
attention is tuken away by the rather uninteresting Medea. 

It is impossible not to regret two such pictures as Mr. 
Sargent’s Lady Eden (No. 38) and The Countess of Essex 
(No. 425). In both of these the cleverness is wearisome. 
Observation of character and beauty of execution have 
been forgotten in dexterity. Touches seem to have been put 
on, not because they were essential, but because they were 
startling. Very different is the portrait of Lady Sassoon 
(No. 237). Here a solid mastery shames the frothy super- 
ficiality of the other two. In this picture, which is a study 
of black enlivened by a little pink, the pale face full of 
character detaches itself with great force. Evidently Mr. 
Sargent has found a sitter who could arouse his powers, 
Portraiture of a very different but very fine kind is to be seen 
in Mr. Orchardson’s Thomas Carlaw Martin, Esq. (No. 173). 
The simplicity of the means employed in this finely modelled 
head is such that at first sight the great subtlety of the 
treatment is hardly apparent. This phase of the painter's art 
is infinitely to be preferred to his anecdotes and incidents. 

Mr. Clausen has painted sunlight in a way that is perhaps 
not equalled in any other picture here. His Building the Rick 
(No. 357) shows the carrying out of the principles he has 
80 ably discussed in his lectures, The composition is vitalised 
and held together by the use of strong shadows and inter- 
vening patches of sunlight. This bas been done in such a way 
as entirely to avoid the patchy effect so often produced by 
sunshine in pictures. The figures on the top of the rick 
against the sky are finely treated, and everywhere the picture 
shows the happy union of effective design enforcing the 
expression of the action. The colour is rich and harmonious, 
and Mr. Clausen has attained a notable effect of luminosity in 
the sky and sunlit background by the skilful framing of the 
dark leaves of the chestnut-trees. 

The delicate art of Mr. Stott is well seen in his The Reaper 
and the Maid (No. 205). Very skilful is the fusion of the two 
sources of light in the picture, the glowing remains of the 
sunset and the light thrown by the rising moon. Mr. Stott 
knows well how to make his pastoral figures one in feeling 
with the landscape, and this valuable quality is finely 
exemplified here. Another painter who deals with light is 
Mr. Arnesby Brown. Zhe Uhunder-Cloud (No. 851) shows 
that he has great knowledge of cloud-form, and knows 
how to make the mass of piled-up cumulus look vast and 
imposing. 

Here, at any rate, are some pictures well worth looking at, 
and which have more than a passing interest. There are 
more, too, to which attention will be directed later. But 
they are but a tiny handful of grain out of a great and 





tL 
overpowering quantity of chaff. If some of the best pictures 
have been painted by Academicians, certainly the worst come 
also from the members. This perhaps, granted existin 
conditions, could not be avoided. At the same time, there 
is no excuse for the hanging of such numbers of pictureg 
which are false in feeling, vulgar in taste, and showy in 
execution. Heavy is the responsibility of those who, without 
care for the example they are setting, give the endorsement 
of exhibition to such pictures. To mix indifferently good and 
bad together as if there were no difference is to delude the 
uninstructed, and discourage those endeavouring to maintain 
a true standard of art. H. §, 








BOOKS. 


PASTORAL ENGLAND.* 


PASTORALISM in literature is the usual accompaniment of 
Imperialism in politics. It is a minor chord in the key of 
Empire, and one which has been very prominent in the 
Victorian era. During the age of Elizabeth, when the 
Imperial idea was in its youth, this accompanying instinct for 
pastoralism in literature took many forms, often false, 
generally affected, but persistent and ubiquitous, since it is 
not possible to dissociate the two ideals, and a feeling for the 
spread and dominion of the race is inextricably linked with 
interest in that class of it which lies nearest the soil. Victorian 
writers as a rule manage the pastoral better than the 
Elizabetbans did, and this in spite of the fact that it is 
generally treated by smaller men. The reason is that we have 
got more grip on the realities of pastoral life. The history of 
the nation has travelled many roads since Shakespeare wrote, 
and nowadays all literature that is literature is dominated, 
unconsciously or not, by the influence of the humanitarian 
movement of the eighteenth century, an influence which under. 
lies every tendency of modern thought, and has had an incal- 
culable part in moulding the artistic ideals of our age. One 
of these ideals is embodied in the small but singularly charming 
branch of literature which is called pastoral. As a rule, and 
certainly by the greatest writers, pastoralism is only used as 
a setting. In the nature of things this must be, because the 
issues of human tragedy and comedy are too great for the 
narrow and impersonal quality of the pastoral idea which foils 
strenuous humanity with so poignant a contrast. Very few 
writers understand that the pastoral may be self-contained 
and complete in itself if only the writer will be content with 
the delicate transparencies and subtle tones of this exquisite 
medium, and has strength of mind to avoid the broad, strong 
contrasts that abuse the quality of pastoralism. The editorial 
pencil is an instrument of chastening which should benefit 
immensely the writer of pastoral, because the limit of one column 
is a stern warning to trespassers. The proper range of this 
school is hedges and meadows, and the people who are born of 
them and live by them; and when the author gets outside these 
narrow limits, he is trespassing on somebody else’s bounds, and 
has ceased to be properly pastoral. But Mr. Raymond is too wise 
to trespass, and also he knows his subject too well, and it is 
exactly this carefulness of limitation that makes the charm of 
The Book of Crafts and Character, 

It is not so easy as it looks to write sketches like these, as 
may easily be seen by taking at hazard any of the innumerable 
so-called village studies that fill the magazines. First of all 
you must be born with a native feeling for the soil, which is 
a thing no one, however clever, can perfectly acquire, any 
more than aclever draughtsman can be taught a perfect eye for 
colour. Then you must bring a proper spirit of humility in 
the face of Nature, who refuses to be moulded to the exigencies 
of human drama, but goes her way in spite of the unities. 
And also you must have an affection for the peasant wide 
enough to include his sins, negligences, and ignorances, which 
are many, as well as his virtues, which are great. Moreover, 
you must have no remoter interest in studying him than the 
interest of his own character ; you must neither want to reform 
him, nor to point morals with him, at least not too obviously. 
You must understand that there is room for romance in the 
miller’s daughter, however unprepossessing, that a poacher 
does not change even inside an almshouse, that Susan Jane 

* The Book of Crafts and Character, By Walter Raymond. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [6s.j 
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Sprackiter cannot in the nature of things leave off connecting 
toads with witches, and that you must never argue with 
farmer Jobn Buck. Those unfortunate persons who do not 
believe in the merits of the pastoral ought to go and live in 
Somerset. Failing that, they had better read Mr. Raymond's 
book, because it will help to teach them Somerset, which is 
one of the most beautiful parts of beautiful England, and has 
a peasantry as distinct and interesting as its landscape and 
its language, both of which are monuments in the history of 
the race. It is an agricultural county, and rather a poor 
one, and contains a large proportion of the class which 
is the proper subject of pastoral,—the class which is nearly 
as old as the soil that breeds it, and seems as enduring, 
because, fortunately for the world, the primitive trades 
are the most necessary trades, and ploughing and hedging, 
mole-catching and the making of hurdles, must go on 
though Empires fall. Trades like these act and react on 
the character of those engaged in them as no factory 
labour can. Townspeople are accustomed to think the rural 
workman is stupid, and they get little chance of correcting 
this opinion, since the real countryman will not talk much 


about himself to strangers, which is in itself a proof of | 


wisdom. They have a stock of inherited and acquired wisdom, 
the wisdom of the fields, born of lifelong experience of the 
ways of Nature and the need of mastering her, which the 
quicker brain of the townsman has never had a chance of 
acquiring. Mr. Raymond illustrates this in “ Hedging and 


Ditching” :— 

“The short process which the factory hand repeats time after 

time, at last acquiring a dexterity little less than magical, is 
frequently so ingenious that it strikes the imagination of the 
beholder. Yet practice has made it nearly automatical. The 
simple rural crafts, however, carried on for centuries without 
change and without secrecy in the open fields, have become so 
familiar that they fail to attract attention. Yet some of them 
are full of variety, and call for deliberation and the exercise of 
judgment at every step. The art of hedging and ditching is one 
of these.” 
Character and environment are inseparable in Mr. 
Raymond's conception of the countryman, and he describes 
the Somerset landscape with intense appreciation of its 
beauty. He conveys the charm of the wild overgrown 
hedgerow in early winter as faithfully as he renders the 
character of the fieldsman who “plashes” it. And as he 
describes the uses of the countless minor issues of hedging 
and ditching you begin to have a glimpse of the amazingly 
complex economy of the simple life. The hurdle-maker and 
the hedger are each of them artists in their way with proper 
appreciation of good work :— 

MERGE sos 00s can’t go on blind-like. He must see his work 
afore un. He must know what to cut out and what to lay. And 
he must leave a likely young sapling here and there to grow into 
atree. “Tis no good to cut it off to want it after. No, no, that 
won't do. Choose out your likely plashers first and twice so 
many as you do want, then cut out the rest, and go back and lay 
what you've a-left standing.’ Whilst he speaks his eye is 
glancing at the hedgerow, and he scans the grey ash that silvers 
towards the light, the rich brown hazel, the purple rind of the 
blackthorn, and the maple with its ribbed bark. ‘And mind this, 
you must keep good stuff,’ he says, ‘ none o’ your elder. That’s no 
good. The birds do bring it. Get rid o’ all that. That's no good at 
all,not even to burn.’ ... . .‘ Which bush makes the best hedge?’ you 
ask. He is dogmatic at once. ‘Gio I whitethorn,’ he says, and 
looks determined enough to shed his blood for the opinion. ‘Ay. 
Gie I whitethorn.’ But in ‘laying’ is where he shows his skill. 
Wherever the hedge is thick and good he merely cuts it down 
close to the bank ; but where it is thin, and across every ‘shard,’ 
he must lay a‘ plasher.’ In the old days an upward stroke was 
insisted upon for cutting a ‘plasher’ so that the split might be 
protected from wet after the stick was laid. Now the hedger 
cuts the chosen stick half through on the side away from the gap, 
then he drags it down and secures it in its place. Sometimes he 
drives a wooden wedge into the split to prevent the plasher from 
springing back and cuts a crook to peg it horizontal to the bank. 
Sometimes he binds it down, but what he likes best is to see it 
neatly wattled between stumps on the other side of the gap.” 


Those who love the smell of the hedges and ploughed fields 
will rejoice in the descriptions of simple crafts which Mr. 
Raymond describes with so much sympathy and humour. 
And there is character, too, in these children of the soil. 
Susan Jane Sprackiter’s cautious regard for the criss-cross on 
the onion-bed and the batch of dough, and her attitude 
towards “bellises” on the kitchen-table, illustrate the 
staunch faith of the Somerset peasant class in the traditions 
of their forefathers, a faith which the character of Farmer 
Jobn Buck, yeoman and Protestant, amply justifies. Farmer 


| John Buck’s devastating speech—of one sentence—at the 
eterno Council anent the closing of a right-of-way contains 
sound morality, The farmer is a man who can be trusted to 
| maintain an opinion. “I told him once of a man in New 
Zealand who sheared two hundred sheep in an eight hours’ 
| day. ‘Walter Raymond,’ said Farmer Jobn Buck, shaking 
his head and speaking with respectful deliberation, ‘I do 
| know no man that I do respec’ more ’an I do you—but you be 
a liar.’” And even when the son of the soil has ceased to be 
| moral and become degenerate, like Jack Never-sweat the 
| Drover, he is still picturesque, and his ale-house philosophy is 
described with very gentle satire :— 


“T tell ’ee what ’tis, the money is in the wrong hands; that’s 

the curse o’ this country. There is but so much money—more there 
can’t be. An’ do fall more and more into a few hands. _ I heard 
‘em a-telling only last week into the ‘King William’ back there 
to the four cross-roads. There’s a man down there do rent the 
shooting, and he’ve a-got a pound every ten minutes o’ the day, a 
golden sovern a-paid into a office in some town somewhere or nother. 
Now do stand to reason if he’ve a-got it another can’t. That’s 
how ’tis there’s poor and rich, I count. Look et thik ewe there. 
If another do belong to she, you don’t,eh? ...... "Tis pride is 
| the roonayshun o’ this country and that time’ll show. They do 
all want to get high, and if some do some must be low. If some 
be ’pon top there mus’ be some down under. That’s so clear as 
the light.” 


But there is less chaff than corn among these people. A very 
lovable figure is the old “ projicker,” who keeps himself going, 
and keeps his heart merry too, in spite of being little troubled 
with money. He comes of a fine strain often to be seen 
among West Country types: 


“His face must have been handsome in youth, and a life of 

labour in the open air had not blunted the well-formed features, 
not uncommon among the very humble in the West Country. He 
had an air of refinement —inherited, it may be, from some long- 
forgotten aristocracy—and a finer head to look at than four-fifths 
of our legislators who are wondering what to do with him.” 
The rights of man have been brandished in all sorts of places 
since the pastoral school flourished in Elizabethan days. The 
peasant, to that age, was an inglorious creature; it was a 
sophisticated pastoral in which their poets wandered, because, 
as Shakespeare knew, Audrey, and not Phoebe, was the true 
daughter of the fields, ignorant and stupid, born to be the 
fool of a fool. The strenuous age that produced that pastoral 
used the idea as a foil to real life. “Too much thinking doth 
consume the spirits,’ and the Elizabethan’s plunge into an 
Arcadia where all the follies of the Court were played again 
by nymphs and shepherds resembles the Londoner's headlong 
departure for the country, from which he emerges thankfully 
at the end of a month. 

It is partly the universal interest in the foundations of 
national well-being that has fostered the study of the real 
life of the poor, and to this we owe, apart from wider results 
in literature, the growth of the pastoral school of to-day. It 
is this school which has given us the exquisite lyrics of the 
Dorsetshire poet and the perfect art of Mr. Hardy's Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Masterpieces such as these justify the 
existence of a whole school of indifferent writers, and if we 
sometimes get tired of too much rustic life, it is probably 
because the writer has not understood his business. For 
among the mob of clever writers of pastoral, two of the 
types still exist which Shakespeare found in Arden, and 
neither of these has any business at all in the forest. The 
first cannot be content with the simple life unless it is led 
elaborately. “In respect of itself,” he says, “it is a good life ; 
in respect it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught”; and he generally 
tries to use it as a means to an end, sometimes, indeed, for the 
regeneration of society, which is an aim laudable in itself, but 
out of place in Arden. Much worse is the second type, the 
incorrigible sentimentalist who finds the greenness unsatisfying 
until he has met a fool in the forest and can indulge a cynical 
humour which is more proper to the debased tragedy of mean 
streets than to the study of mankind as man and not as a 
gorilla. Very different is Mr. Raymond's view of the country- 
man. The fragrance of the meadows is in his book. It has a 
comfortable feeling of sunshine and of the soil that has bred 
the crafts and characters he writes about so pleasantly. “ Gie 
| I the open air, for all the rain,” says his old stone-cracker. “I 
| do love the fields an’ the beastes an’ the zun an’ the rain, ay, 
| an’ theiis here heap o’ stones, all zo well.” It is very soothing, 
the company of such people, “ sleek-headed men, and such as 
| sleep o’ nights.” They are properly the subject of pastoral, 
without the need of any remoter significance. Mr. Raymond's 
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sympathy and insight make interesting the small affairs of 
simple folks in quiet places by showing how intimate a part 
they are of the earth that breeds them,—peaceful and enduring 
as herself and with something of her great impersonal 


serenity. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE* 

Tux Rev. Arthur Galton, who has studied the affairs and 
language of France since childhood, has every right to be 
heard on the engrossing subject of the day in France. He 
has an exceptional amount of historical learning, as he 
showed in his former works and in his Jowett lectures, 
as well as a pithy and lucid style. Moreover, he has the 
knowledge of his experiences, as he was for some years a 
Roman Catholic priest before he was readmitted to the 
Church of England. His toleration is noticeable: it 
certainly requires some degree of it to find excuses both for 
Robespierre and the noblesse of the old régime in the same 
chapter. But toleration does not mean flabbiness, and when 
Mr. Galton denounces a policy he does so with as much 
vehemence as we have become familiar with, on the other 
side, in the diplomatic agents (for such they are) of the 
Vatican. Mr. Galton has intense sympathy with what may 
be called his own type,—the type of liberal and cultivated man 
who is being hard put to it just now to make his position as a 
member of the Roman Church possible under the obscu- 
rantism of the Vatican. We wish sincerely that this difficulty 
existed only in our imagination. We do not pretend to look 
on at a dwindling of the spiritual influence of the Roman 
Ohurch, which we fear may ensue from the discouragement 
of knowledge and the unnecessary prosecution of the struggle 
with the French Republic, without sorrow and misgiving. 
Some of our correspondents have professed to find in our 
remarks on these subjects lately a kind of Protestant satis- 
faction. They are utterly mistaken. We may condemn the 
disastrous policy of the Pope as much as “A French Catholic” 
has done lately in his letters to the Times—those letters 
express almost identically the opinions in the book before us 
—but at all events we deplore it as much as he. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting chapter in Mr. Galton’s 
book is that on the Constitution Civile which governed the 
relations of the Church and the State in France under the 
Revolution, and was replaced by Napoleon’s Concordat. Mr. 
Galton has come to the conclusion that the Constitution has 
been strangely, shamefully, and persistently vituperated. 
Burke's rhetoric, Mr. John Morley and Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s 
judgment, all went by the board when Mr. Galton began to 
study the origins of the Constitution for himself. Mr. Galton, 
in fact, without knowing it, was working towards the same 
conclusions as M. Pisani, whose vindication of the Constitution 
Civile was published recently :— 

“Few measures, even in the sphere of theological disputes, 
have been so fiercely attacked or so feebly defended. From 
Anglican attacks, it has the best right to be immune; for it does 
not differ from our own establishment in principle; and such 
differences as there are in detail seem to me wholly in favour of 
the French solution of the interminable controversies between 
church and State, at any rate in the present conditions of the 
modern world. Instead of being nominated by the Crown, as 
with us, the French bishops were to be elected; in parochial 
appointments, election takes the place of royal and private 
patronage. Promotion was to be by merit, judged from the 
length and quality of service. The junior clergy were chosen by 
their superiors, but were only removable after due consideration 
and a fair judgment. Both parishioners and ministers were 
protected in this delicate matter. It was intended, wisely and 
properly, that the cathedrals should attract and secure the 
superior clergy in each diocese. The same wise provision was 
made for the teaching staff of the seminaries. The abuses of the 
old régime, both in France and England, justify the limitation of 
a bishop’s personal authority by an experienced board of 
councillors. The exposures and animadversions of our own late 
Royal Commission show that the need of advice and control did 
not end with the old régime. They were never more wanted than 
in these days of increasing prelacy. Finally, the Constitution 
Civile provided a fair and suticient scheme of pensions for retire- 
ment through old age or sickness. The legislation of the 
Assembly would have secured competent and efficient ministers, 
besides protecting the interests of both clergy and people.” 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Galton is not disinclined to find 
in this a lesson in favour of Disestablishment in England. 
We cannot argue that matter here, but must just say that we 
flo not recognise any analogy between the case of France, 








* Church and State in France, 1300-1907. By Arthur Galton, London: 
E..Arnold. [12s. 6d, net.] 








which is accustomed to the intervention, both overt and secre 

: ai : t, 
of a foreign Power—the Papacy—in its affairs, and of England, 
where the mutual influence of Church and State on one another 
is domestic and, on the whole, good. The Constitution Civile, 
according to Mr. Galton, was a sincere attempt, evangelical in 
intention, to return to the primitive principles of the Church 
It was not the real cause of bloodshed,—how could an institu. 
tion which tries to show that the Rights of Man are compatible 
with the Gospels be a direct cause of massacre? The fault 
lay entirely, in Mr. Galton’s judgment, with the Ultra. 
montanes. 

To Ultramontanism, indeed, Mr. Galton attributes all the 
sorrows of the Roman Church. Traditionally, the French, 
though Roman Catholics, are not Papists. They have yielded 
to the growing demands of the Papacy under the Concordat, 
In other words, Ultramontanism and Vaticanism in France 
are modern excrescences. The Concordat, which differed 
from the Constitution Civile only in its admission of 
the Papal jurisdiction, destroyed Gallican liberty. That 
this has been possible since the time of Napoleon is an 
extraordinary proof, surely, that favourable conditions were 
allowed to the Pope by the Concordat. Even where the 
Concordat was not easy in its pressure, it was allowed to 
become so by the complaisance of successive Governments 
—even Republican Governments—in France. We have 
expressed our surprise before now that the Concordat should 
have ever been spoken of by Clericals in France as a monstrous 
burden, and mention it again only to confirm our opinion by 
the support of so keen a student of history as Mr. Galton, 
“Those uncompromising prelates,” says Mr. Galton tersely, 
“whom the Revolution had driven from their Gallicanism to 
Ultramontanism were driven back to Gallicanism by the 
Pope.” That is a process which continues at this moment, 
“ Education will out,” and we have great hopes for the Liberal 
Roman Catholics of France, who are enlightened and have a 
high standard of scholarship. The future, of course, is with 
them. But what will happen in the intervening time? How 
long will the Vatican and the Ultramontane French estrange 
by their present methods those who wish to be at once 
Christians, scholars, and Republicans ? 

While agreeing with Mr. Galton that the Concordat was 
broken over and over again, especially in the establishment of 
religious Orders, nearly all of which were “ unauthorised,” we 
cannot think that the attitude of M. Combes was wholly 
justified by the facts. The Separation Law, let us grant, is 
not an unjust law; but M. Combes in directing the progress 
of the Bill attacked good and bad Roman Catholics alike in 
a narrow, chilling, and bitter spirit which was only a kind of 
inverted sectarianism. Praise of the Briand or Waldeck- 
Rousseau manner is by implication, we should think, con- 
demnation of the Combes manner. 

We must quote the passage in which Mr. Galton writes of 
Leo XIII.’s exhortation to French Roman Catholics to rally 
to the Republic. We have always said that salvation for 
the Church in France lay in that advice. Mr. Galton thinks 
so too, but gives Leo XIII. less credit than we have always 
done for benevolence towards French Republicanism as 
such :— 

“The church does not hold that republics are necessarily bad. 
They are bad only when they secure liberty of conscience, of 
education, of the Press. Then they are opposed to the mind and 
standards of the papacy; but even these things may be endured, 
if they cannot be removed. Leo saw that they could not be 
ended by violence, by frontal attacks. The policy of Pius the 
Ninth, or of the Gest, was a failure. He resolved to mend that 
evil which he could not end immediately. It might be ended in 
due time, when his adherents were organized, and had possession 
of the public services. The papacy rallied to the republic as the 
octopus rallies to its prey; coiling and wreathing its feelers over 
the victim, fixing its suckers, draining and embracing its 
antagonist. Leo’s policy was not understood at first. Some of 
his adherents became republicans by order, as some of the ultra- 
montanes of 1830 and 1848 became liberals by design; but many 
of the royalists stood out, and devout women prayed for the 
Pope’s conversion. If Leo’s policy had been followed intelligently 
and zealously, the republic would have become clerical.” 

Finally, we must allude to Mr. Galton’s words on the aspira- 
tions of the Vatican to secular power. In a recent issue we 
printed a letter from a correspondent who failed to discover 
any such aspirations, in spite of the Pope's protest against 
M. Loubet’s visit to Rome, and in spite of the systematic 
interference of the Vatican in French elections revealed in 
the Montagnini papers. As Mr. Galton explains in so many 
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words, the Papal policy changes with the ages, but it is still, in 
whatever form, a struggle for temporal power :— 
a times, the Popes tried to make the European 
~ = a vassals of the Holy See, and to treat the national 
ae fiefs of the Roman bishopric. Under the Renaissance 


quae hey they claimed to depose sovereigas, and release subjects 
jr their allegiance. In modern times, the Pope claims the 


“$e ring his subjects to disobey any civil law of which he 
apr paar He as not go through the form of excom- 
municating obnoxious administrators, and releasing subjects from 
their allegiance, but he does practically the same thing when he 
says that legislation is unacceptable to him, and when he goes on 
to order that it shall be disobeyed. In comparison with these 
tremendous claims, the monetary losses of a national church, the 
sufferings of its clergy, and the interruption of its religious life, 
are all secondary affairs in the estimation of the Vatican. So the 
matter rests for the present, between the two Powers whose claims 


are incompatible.” 


LAND NATIONALISATION AND LAND TAXATION.* 
Mr. Cox is a recognised exponent of time-honoured Liberal 
principles, and the issue of a second edition of this work isa 
sign of the times. The Member for Preston, in his place in 
Parliament and in this book, has done much to mark the point 
at which Liberalism and Socialism must part company. This 
issue has to be fought out, and in the process we have 
obviously before us a period of stormy weather. Mr. Cox's 
attitude deserves the support of all Liberals (we use the 
term in its wider and non-party sense) who wish to see 
their sympathisers, whether they be of the Ministry or of 
the Opposition, relieved from entangling alliances. For 
many years impartial observers have been predicting a 
breach between the Liberal and Socialist Parties. Logic, 
however, works very slowly, and party discipline includes 
much that is incongruous in the same camp. In France 
and in Germany, where the Socialist policy has been 
more definitely formulated, Liberalism and Socialism are 
already recognised as the opposite poles of political conviction. 
We are disposed, therefore, to assign to this book an im- 
portance beyond the comparatively modest and restricted 
object with which its argument is more immediately con- 
cerned. Its publication is not an isolated incident, but a 
symptom of deep-seated uneasiness, which may prove 
important, and even epoch-making, in its results. The 
disapproval felt by the best public opinion for the political 
indifference which allows both historical parties to be the 
cat’s-paw of every small and determined group which knows 
its own mind will one day take a form surprising to the 
leaders of all political parties. 

The occasion of this book, the necessity under which Mr. 
Cox finds himself of protesting against the supersession of 
private ownership of land by State ownership, and against 
confiscatory schemes of land taxation, recalls to us an earlier 
protest made, in a somewhat different atmosphere, by honoured 
members of the Liberal Party. The casus belli which led to 
the war between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Delane of the Zines 
arose from a suggestion made in that journal that Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright advocated “a division of the land of the rich 
among the poor.’ The accusation was resented with extra- 
ordinary warmth by Mr. Cobden, who wrote :— 

“The subject of our land laws has engaged the attention of 

eminent statesmen, and of our highest legal authorities; but 
{ will venture to add—and it is all I shall condescend to say in 
refutation of your aspersions—that if there are two persons, who 
beyond all others, have given pledges throughout an ardent 
discussion of kindred topics during a quarter of a century that, 
in debating the question of the tenure and transfer of land, they 
would observe the restraints of law, justice, and political economy, 
they are the men whom your journal has dared to charge with 
the advocacy of a scheme for robbing landowners of their 
property for the benefit of the poor.” 
The situation has not changed. Liberals like Mr. Cox are 
under a necessity, imposed on them from a different quarter, to 
protest against the identification of their party with schemes 
of spoliation in the pursuit of impracticable ends. 

In a chapter entitled “Lines of Reform” Mr. Cox discusses, 
as he is entitled to do, various questions on which reform is 
required, familiar and long-standing difficulties for which 
there is, perhaps, no absolute, certainly no instantaneous, 
remedy. The condition of Ireland has ever been held to 
justify revolutionary economic experiments in land tenure. 
Can the results be thought satisfactory ? Mr. Cox thinks not. 
Under the Act of 1881 the Irish tenant obtained complete 


* Land Nationalisation and Land Taxation. By Harold Cox. Second Edition 
Bevised, London; Methuen and Co, (Ss, 6d, net.) , 














security in his holding. The margin of ownership which 
remained to the landlord was liable to further reduction, and 
naturally the Irish tenant was not eager to acquire it. The 
Act of 1903 aimed at making the tenant a freeholder. This 
may be represented as a free gift to the tenant, or as a tardy 
compensation to the landlord, at the public expense. The 
tenant, as a rule, paid less than nothing for a privilege which 
he did not particularly want, and his yearly instalment of 
purchase had to be reduced below what had been his yearly 
rent. Some £12,000,000 has in this way been paid to Irish 
landlords, and the State credit is pledged to the extent of 
£100,000,000. The operation proceeds slowly, indeed seems 
almost brought to a standstill for want of funds, for the 
constant flotation of loans for the purchase of Irish land fails 
to supply a sufficiency of funds, and is proving a depressing 
influence on our national finance, as shown by the low price 
of Consols. Mr. Cox is justified, therefore, in introducing his 
comment on Ireland, and the partial nationalisation of 
its land, with the headline, ‘ Warnings from Ireland.” For 
the rest, Mr. Cox has some kindly but discriminating remarks 
to make about allotments, but he appears rather to favour 
gardens. With regard to the question of compensation for 
improvements, he admits that recent legislation is satisfactory 
neither to landlord nor tenant. He declares that “ the ideal 
to be aimed at is to give a free hand to the capitalist farmer.” 
The capitalist farmer is very well able, we suspect, to take 
care of himself. The danger is not remote that legislation 
should merely prove an encouragement to the imperfectly 
equipped and incompetent farmer. Increased facility for the 
registration of title and the transfer of land is a hardy annual 
favoured by all, and the difficulties are not of principle but of 
detail. Mr. Cox’s favourite reform is that, “ without altering 
the present tenure of land, the public should be endowed with 
an extended right to the use of the land for purposes of 
recreation. So long as neither the processes of agriculture 
nor the privacy of the immediate occupier are interfered with, 
and so long as no injury is done to the property by malice or 
recklessness, every Englishman should be free to roam at will 
over English land.” This seems to us to be exactly what, in 
principle, is the English law. A complainant in cases of 
trespass has to prove damage, and, though views may differ as 
to what constitutes damage, the principle will commend itself 
to most. Indeed, the heat of the controversy which rages 
round the question has little to do with land tenure, but turns 
rather on the assertion and counter-assertion that sporting 
rights are not a form of property which the law is called on 
to protect. 

Mr. Cox informs us in the preface to the first edition 
(1892) that he 
“ started with a bias in favour of land nationalization, but at the 
outset of his work was obliged to recognise that no well-thought- 
out scheme had yet been presented to the public, and that many 
professed land nationalizers grounded their faith on arguments 
historically or economically unsound. It seemed then to him 
that the most important thing to be done from every point of 
view was to attack these mistakes; no cause, however good, can 
make headway so long as it is encumbered by arguments that 
will not bear examination.” 
in the preface to the second edition the author congratulates 
himself that he has little to retract. “On the contrary, a 
larger experience has confirmed many views previously 
advocated on @ priori grounds alone, and those views have in 
several cases now been endorsed by responsible authorities.” 
The proposal for a new tax on “ betterment” opposed by him 
in the earlier edition has been dropped. The purchase of a 
wide margin of land and its resale at an enhanced price, the 
result of improvements, has proved, in Mr. Cox’s view, a 
better plan. The agitation against mining royalties which 
was in full flow in 1902 has, as anticipated by Mr. Cox, been 
shown by the Report of the Royal Commission to have been 
based on an exaggerated and mistaken view of the facts. 
The agitation has now practically ceased. “On the connected 
question of the taxation of land values, the present writer 
still has the misfortune to find himself—as he is presumptuous 
enough to think—in advance of current Liberal opinion.” 
Here again he considers that his view has been confirmed by 
the findings of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation. 

The significance of the book is that it comes from an active 
politician, writing with a desire “to illustrate the value of 
applying abstract reasoning to political problems,” and to 
prove that “we only waste time by attempting to solve any 
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problem without the aid of abstract reasoning.” The 
opportunism of the leaders of political parties is leading us 
into danger, and we welcome the protest. The arguments 
used are familiar to those versed in the controversy, and our 
space prohibits extended comment. It must suffice to say that 
in the course of his argument Mr. Cox takes us over the 
history of land tenure and of land taxes, past and present. 
He discusses and rejects Ricardo’s theory of rent, and raises 
the vexed question of the true incidence of local rates. The 
taxation of land values, confiscation or compensation, 
overgrown towns, and mining royalties are among the 
subjects considered. The general conclusion is the sound 
one that there is neither equity nor financial expediency in 
the selection of the owners of one particular class of property 
as the subject of confiscatory or excersive taxation. The 
moral of it all is that if we sanction the extension of 
municipal trading and the administrative methods of Poplar 
and West Ham, there is no victim or scapegoat at hand 
whom we can sacrifice in the common interest. We must each 
take our share in the public burden. 





SIR JOHN HAWKINS.* 

THERE is no biography of Sir John Hawkins, the Elizabethan 
sea-captain, although his name is everywhere in the chronicles 
of his age. Mr. Walling does not profess to do more than 
make “suggestions” fora Life. Till a full biography appears, 
however, we shall do very well with this book, which is a 
thoroughly workmanlike narrative with fairly judicious com- 
ment, It has a strong flavour of hero-worship, to be sure, 
but we should not wish it to be without that, even though a 
hero-worshipper can scarcely be the best of judges. The story 
is not less than fascinating, and Mr. Walling has done well to 
gather into one coherent record the general facts which busy 
people cannot disentangle for themselves out of Hakluyt or 
Purchas. This book, read together with Froude’s English 
Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, which is the last word on 
the spirit of the Elizabethan sailors, will tell the ordinary 
reader practically all that he need know about John Hawkins. 
Hawkins was not so big a man as Drake, as Mr. Walling 
frankly, though with some amiable regret, admits. Drake 
overshadowed him in life, and in the matter of biographies 
too has left him a long way behind,—too far, as we think. 
Not only is there Barrow’s Life of Drake; there is also Mr. 
Julian Corbett’s exhaustive study, Drake and the Rise of the 
Tudor Navy. 

Hawkins has always suffered under the unenviable reputa- 
tion of having been the first Englishman to engage in the 
slave trade. Mr. Walling disputes this, and assigns the dis- 
honour to John Lok. However this may be, Hawkins must 
submit to the inevitable penalty of being more famous than 
Lok. With what Mr. Walling says in extenuation every 
reader will agree in the main. It is useless to confuse the ideals 
of the twentieth century with those of the sixteenth. We can 
well believe that sincere and devout men convinced them- 
selves, or rather assumed, that all was right with the trade. 
It seemed right in that age. It was no more questioned than 
the cattle trade of to-day. Moreover, it was an opportunity 
for the spread of Christianity,—it is never to be forgotten that 
the rise of Elizabethan sea-power was an incident in the 
struggle between Roman Catholicism and the spirit of the 
Reformation. John Newton, the joint-author with Cowper 
of the “Olney Hymns,” was a slave-trader, and when 
his evangelical fervour deepened we fear that there was no 
correspondingly deep recognition of the enormity of the part 
he had played in the trade. If that could happen in the case of 
the author of “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds” in the 
eighteenth century, what is not capable of excuse in the 
sixteenth century? In writing of the slave trade Mr. 
Walling makes what seems to us an unnecessarily mis- 
leading reference to Las Casas. The attitude of Lok, the 
first English slave-trader, he says, was “ostensibly that of 
Las Casas,’’—that “the negroes were people of beastly living, 
without God, law, religion, or Commonwealth,” and that 
slavery “gave some of them opportunity of a life in creation.” 
This, no doubt, was Las Casas’s original opinion, but he recom- 
mended negro slavery only as an expedient to save the natives 
of Cuba, whom he supposed to be less able than negroes to 





* A Sea-Dog of Devon, By RB, A. J, Walling. London: Cassell and Co, 
[6s. net.) 








support servitude. He did not introduce negro slavery; it 
was already in existence. And afterwards he bitterly repented 
his act, and did all he could to undo the wrong, as he 
recognised it to be. The only possible way to judge Hawking, 
of course, is by the ideals of his own age. Burleigh never 
trusted him. We do not know whether he, or any one 
else, ever questioned Hawkins’s conduct of the slave trade. 
That would be a matter to treat of in a larger biography. 
The only reason we know of that Burleigh had for distrusting 
him was the almost invariably provocative character of hig 
dealings with Spain. This may quite well have been the result 
of clearness of vision in Hawkins. He was for the “forward 
policy” of those days. He believed war with Spain to be in. 
evitable, and thought that the sooner it was declared the better, 
Elizabeth, like Burleigh, hoped against hope for peace; ar iwhen 
Hawkins was at the head of the Admiralty there was naturally 
a conflict of policy between this resolute and tremendously 
efficient man and the Queen and her Minister, who both wished 
to think that peace might still be consonant with the honour 
and security of England. To Hawkins must be given a very 
large part of the credit for the readiness of the Navy when 
the Armada appeared. In spite of the reductions in the 
personnel—if we may use this word of the haphazard 
Elizabethan Navy—foreed more than once on Hawkins by 
the Queen, he kept ships and men in splendid trim, 
Elizabeth’s Navy was never better fitted out than when the 
Armada sailed up Channel. Mr. Walling abuses Elizabeth 
roundly for wilful blindness and parsimony. If the unusual 
bitterness of his strictures is justified, the triumph of Hawkins 
only appears the greater. As Lord Brassey and Mr. John 
Leyland say in their introduction to this book, Hawkins was 
“less bold and generous in temperament, perhaps, than 
Drake, less gifted as a statesman than Raleigh, without the 
inspiration of Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-brother, 
but with the attractive qualities of John Davis....., : 
Hawkins deserved well of his country. He was a man of 
courage and resource. He displayed in a high degree adminis- 
trative ability.” 

Hawkins’s grievance when the Spaniards seized all the fruits 
of the long and arduous trading of his first voyage was typical 
of the grievances of all English seamen. The extensive and 
political expression of these things was the ery that Spain 
must have no monopoly in the New World. The “open door” 
became the object of our Navy, and has remained so ever 
since. But, after all, the demand for commercial freedom 
would never have been inspiring enough in itself if there bad 
not been also the powerful impcius of religious animosity, if 
there had not been the heroic anger of men whose brothers 
and sisters and cousins and mates had been tortured by the 
Inquisition. There is no more tragic narrative of sea-life 
than the Odyssey of John Hawkins after his disastrous third 
voyage, after the treachery of the Spaniards at San Juan de 
Ulloa and the virtual annihilation of his fleet. It was such anger 
as Englishmen felt when they heard of the tortures of men who 
had been captured at San Juan—men who had walked with 
them on the Hawe (Hoc) or the Butterwalk—that turned them 
into an odd mixture of saints and demons. It is the fashion 
now rather to dilute the driving-power of the Reformation. 
This book insists upon it. Kingsley did not distort Eliza- 
bethan feeling to the ends of the novelist in Wesiward Ho! 
The finnicking and exquisite euphuist was really capable of 
enduring the rack for his faith and his Queen. The last taste 
the Spaniards had of Achines de Plimua, as they called 
Hawkins, was the hottest. It was in the duel between the 
‘Victory’ and the great galleon, the ‘Santa Anna,’ off the 
Isle of Wight. After the fight Hawkins was knighted on his 
own quarter-deck. Yet he died a disappointed man on board 
his ship off Porto Rico, bitter in the knowledge that his son 
was in the hands of Spain. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Srr Cuarwes Tupper, ex-Prime Minister of Canada and late 
High Commissioner for Canada in Londcn, discusses “ The 
Problem of Empire” in the new Nineteenth Century from the 
point of view of a convinced supporter of mutual preferential 
trade between the Mother-country and the Colonies. Perhaps 
his strongest argument is that based on the enactment of the 
intermediate tariff :— 

“It permits Canadian Ministers to negotiate and conclude 
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i ign nations without recourse to the agency 
aah, and even without reference to their 
and it automatically admits theso foreign 

; to a part of the preference in Canadian markets now 
poe by the United Kingdom. Moreover, it is more than con- 
poe a that in the course of negotiation with the astute 
ra me jal rivals of the United Kingdom, Canada may be led so 
— gin of British preference as to bar the 


imit the marg a 
lane arrangement of mutual preference within the 
Empire Need more be said to prove the danger of the policy of 


drift? Is it conceivable that, with these perfectly natural 
developments of Colonial commercial policy staring oe — = 
face, the Mother Country will persist in her refusal o 
reciprocity ?” 

For the rest, Sir Charles Tupper is in substantial agreement 
with the views of Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the question of the 
status of the Imperial Conference and the constitution of 
the permanent secretariat. He endorses the suggestion of 
the late Lord Thring that, to secure the direct intervention of 
a Colony, and give its representatives facility of access to the 
British Government, the position of Agent-General should 
be elevated to one more akin to that of the representative of 
a foreign State, and continues :— 

“Having during four years represented Canada as High Com- 
missioner while I at the same time held a seat in the Canadian 
Cabinet, I found in discussing matters with the Imperial Govern- 
ment the additional weight given to my representations from the 
fact that I was not only a representative of the Canadian Govern- 
ment but also a member of it. Would it not be to the obvious and 
great advantage of all parties concerned if the offices of the High 
Commissioners of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 

Africa when confederated, were made departments of their 
respective Colonial Governments and held by members of their 
respective Cabinets ? I see that the suggestion is one that com- 
mends itself to Lord Milner after his long and brilliant career as 
a Proconsul. For obvious reasons the connexion of these great 
outlying portions of the Empire with the Mother Country must 
be diplomatic, and to be successful of the most secret and con- 
fidential character.” 

Finally, in regard to Imperial defence as well as trade, he 
claims that Canada has uever failed in dving what in 
her lies to realise the family ideal referred to by Mr. 
Balfour.——Mr. Ellis Barker’s argument that Great Britain 
cannot much longer defend the Empire single-handed 
rests on the gratuitous assumption that the natural 
development of the United States will probably cause her, 
as well as Germany, to encroach upon the British Empire 
unless we are strong enough at sea to forbid such encroach- 
ment. But as, according to the writer, both Germany and 
the United States are richer and more populous than we 
are, we can only hold our own by developing our latent 
resources. In other words, we must organise the defence of 
the Empire on an Imperial basis by creating an Imperial 
Cabinet, with an Imperial Navy Board, an Imperial Exchequer, 
and an Imperial Senate, representing the whole Empire. 
Lord MonkBretton sends a reassuring paper, the outcome of 
a rccent visit, on “South African Loyalty.” The main point 
of his argument is that the ideal of South African inde- 
pendence arose, not in the Cape or the Orange Free State, but 
in the Transvaal; that it owed its influence entirely to the 
energy of one man, Paul Kruger; and that it vanished with 
his death. Federation will come, but it must be under the 
British flag, the co-operation of the two races alone 
providing security for the material interests which are of 
paramount importance to the Transvaalers. In conclusion, he 
states his belief that the real danger to the British connexion 
is the possible intervention of the Imperial Government in 
the native question. Lord MonkBretton’s remarks, it should 
be noted, only apply to the black races of South Africa; on 
the thorny question of Asiatic immigration and Chinese 
Labour he maintains silence. Though Mr. E. N. Bennett, 
M.P., in his paper on “Playing at Soldiers” pronounces 
compulsory military training impracticable, we welcome the 
spirit in which the writer—a Radical who believed the South 
African Campaign to be unnecessary and impolitic, yet served 
with distinction throughout the war—approaches the question 
of national defence. His specific suggestions for modifying 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme are as follows :— 

“Boldly face the difficulties involved in such differentiation, 
organise a portion of the new Territorial Force on the basis of a 
solid month’s training per annum, and regard the rest as a kind 
of landwehr, trained on the lines proposed in the Bill. Recognise 
once and for all that we cannot get really adequate work, 
muitary or otherwise, out of our fellow-citizens unless we pay 
them fairly for such work; recognise further that a Volunteer 
Who gives up a month or a week—in many cases his entire 
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‘holidays’—has clearly a right to receive a far higher rate of 
pay than a professional soldier who makes the Army his career 
for the time being. The material of our Volunteer battalions 
at present and our Territorial Army of the future is splendid, 
probably without its equal in the world, and greatly superior in 
many ways to that from which our Militia lads are recruited. 
The majority of our ‘Territorial’ recruits would doubtless refuse 
to undergo a month’s training under stringent conditions, but 
you would in all probability find, say, sixty thousand men who 
would undertake these terms of service provided you paid them 
well during their time in camp—that is the crux of the whole 
question. We should in this way possess for home defence, in 
addition to such Regulars as were available, and the ‘ Special 
Contingent’ in our depots, some sixty thousand ‘Territorials’ of 
fine physique and morale, with a good month’s training every 
year to their credit, and, as a last line, some 240,000 ‘ reserves’ 
who had undergone the modicum of training and musketry 
suggested in the Bill for the entire force.” 





Of the remaining articles, we can only notice Professor 
A. J. Church’s admirable paper on “Authors and Pub- 
lishers,” based on forty-six years of authorship, and the 
issue of more than sixty books with ten different publishing- 
houses. His verdict substantially acquits the publishers of 
the charges of greed and dishonesty recently launched 
against them. He emphasises the point that authors, with- 
out any compulsion, frequently made bad bargains out of 
improvidence and ignorance. On the other hand, he rightly 
pays a tribute to the munificence and public spirit displayed 
by leading publishers. We should never have bad the 
Dictionary of National Biography except for the enter- 
prise and generosity of the late Mr. George Smith, “and 
he, I believe, did not make this gift to the country, for 
such it really was, out of the profits of his business. In 
the presence of such facts these clamorous complaints seem 
to be as ungracious as they are ignorant.” 

“Tariff Reform is advancing by leaps and bounds over all 
the formidable obstacles barring its progress,” writes the 
editor of the National Review in his “ Episodes of the Month,” 
and the sense of impending victory spurs him to unprecedented 
feats of eulogy and depreciation. The language used in 
disparagement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and General Botha 
is, in our opinion, unwarranted, and very deeply to be 
regretted; but reputations are rapidly made and unmade 
in the National Jieview, and Mr. Walter Long, who only 
a few months the coming Unionist 
leader, is rapidly on the road to becoming a “ Mandarin.” 
Parliament is paralysed, Mr. Balfour incorrigible, aud the 
Opposition tactics incoherent and inept; but on the other side 
there is the conversion of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
the collapse of Cobdenism, and the statesmanlike eloquence of 
Mr. Deakin, who is the hero of the month. We observe, how- 
ever, with special regret an unwonted note of timorousness 
in the voice of the editor (who, if we are the “Cavalier 
of Cobdenism,” may surely be termed “the Rupert of 
Reciprocity”) when he deals with our suggestion that the 
Unionist leaders should have the courage to speak out in 
favour of universal training. He will not hear of such a 
proposal. Apparently the whole energy of the party must be 
devoted to Tariff Reform, and not an ounce can be spared to 
give the manhood of the nation a training in arms.——A pessi- 
mistic article on “The Failure of Liberalism” is contributed 
by Mr. Clayton, late editor of the New Age, a stalwart Radical, 
who declares that the country “ will run the risk of Socialism 
or Tariff Reform, since both Socialists and Tariff Reformers 
promise amelioration, and are unmistakably in earnest, rather 
than maintain in power for any length of time a Government 
that seems powerless to recognise social problems, let alonesolve 
them.” Mr. Arnold-Forster, ina sequel to his previous article 
denouncing the policy of the Government as anti-national and 
vindictive, outlines a constructive programme for the Unionist 
Party. Of course, Tariff Reform must stand first; otherwise 
there is little in Mr. Arnold-Forster'’s sketch which Free-trade 
Unionists can cavil at. Weare glad to notice also that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster frankly admits that the sentiment which is 
opposed to Chinese labour is legitimate and deep-seated.—— 
Mr. W. Morton Fullerton writes on Church and State in France 
as a thoroughgoing supporter of the policy of the French 
Government, and Lord Erroll states the case of the landlords 
against the Scotch Land Bill with force and ability. While 
ready to consent to a purchase clause as the only means of 
satisfying both parties, he condemns the measure as it 
stunds as a calamity to agriculture, and notes as one of 
its most unjust effects the fact that owners who have 
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encouraged small holdings in the past will suffer most. To apply 
methods suitable to the crofter area to the rest of Scotland 
reminds one, as Mr. Cochrane said in his excellent speech in 
the House on Tuesday, of the primitive practice of applying 
the same remedy to all diseases. The Bill, to summarise 
Lord Erroll’s main arguments, will (1) drive capital away 
from the land, (2) swamp large farms, (3) penalise good land- 
lords, (4) aggravate the difficulties of equipment for the small 
tenant, and (5) sow discord between the two classes.——The 
article on “The Real Enemies of Tsardom,” by “ St. Peters- 
burg,” is full of picturesque rhetoric, but leaves us in the dark 
as to whether the writer, whose style closely resembles that of 
Dr. Dillon, favours autocracy or Constitutionalism. Mr. 
Maurice Low utilises the Harriman episode to continue his 
disparagement of Mr. Roosevelt as a politician. According 
to him, the President, while inspired by the loftiest motives, 
has carried his autocratic dictation to such lengths that 
people must either acquiesce in everything he does or risk the 
imputation of treachery. That, in our opinion, is a very 
conventional as well as a very untrue view. We are content 
to leave it to time to show whether our view or Mr. Low’s is 
the true one. 

Mr. J. A. Spender’s paper in the Contemporary on “The 
Government and its Problems” is, like all that comes from 
his pen, acute in analysis and temperate in expression, but 
at best it offers but cold comfort to his fellow-Liberals. The 
gist of the article is to be found in the statement that “ under 
our present system, though the Liberal Party may be in, the 
Conservative Party is not out of power.” Indeed, Mr. Spender 
goes so far as to say of Mr. Balfour's exercise of his “ veto” in 
regard to the Education Bill that “it was the strongest 
exercise of individual power by a statesman that any of us living 
have witnessed, and it is a striking fact that it was exercised 
by a statesman on the morrow of his defeat by a crushing 
majority, with every evidence that popular opinion was 
against him.” None the less, Mr. Spender doubts whether the 
Government should be pressed to produce their plan for dealing 
with the House of Lords this year. He also admits that the 
expansion of the Session’s programme by the inclusion of a 
Licensing Bill and Small Holdings Bill is impracticable. His 
conclusions are therefore somewhat negative :— 

“There is something to be said for Fabian tactics and some- 

thing to be said for forcing tactics, but there is nothing 
to be said for a mix of the two. . . We must not 
rely on tactics or leave the public in doubt about our 
meaning, or give them the impression that we are hanging on 
to office or shirking a fight. The Government may so arrange 
its programme as to defer the crisis, or it may so arrange 
its programme as to force the crisis, but, whichever it does, it 
must be prepared to fight and to take all risks when the decisive 
moment comes. To convince its opponents that it will do this is 
its one chance of getting its measures through the House of 
Lords, for it may be quite sure that no quarter would be shown 
to it if the impression went abroad that it was unwilling to fight 
On these lines we may look to the future with much confidence. 
Liberalism is for the time being the one practical organised force 
in the country for the purposes of government. If it is wisely 
led it can appeal to the working class without losing touch with 
the middle class, and there is no reason for supposing that the 
electorate will, without great provocation, turn from it to an 
Opposition which is weak in personnel and divided in policy, and 
which offers us a commercial revolution for the benefit of the 
producing classes to cover its dislike cf Liberal reform.” 
We may note, in conclusion, that Mr. Spender assumes that 
“ Tariff Reformers will dominate Unionist policy from hence- 
forth,” an assumption somewhat at variance with his estimate 
of Mr. Balfour as a statesman to be reckoned with.——-M. Paul 
Sabatier profoundly regrets the measures taken against 
Monsignor Montagnini and the confiscation of his papers by 
the French Government. But he contends that it is impossible, 
on the pretext that the seizure was a violation of public 
international law, to ignore these papers, or to go on as if 
they had not been published. Hence his paper, which con- 
demns the intellectual, moral, and religious bankruptcy of 
Pontifical diplomacy, and the shameless tactics of the 
Clerical Press) He sums up in the following weighty 
sentences :— 

“Catholicism is not injured, nor even religious authority, as 
the centre and instrument of Catholic unity ; but what has been 
irremediably destroyed is the influence of an authority which 
calls itself purely religious and desires the benefit of that 
idealism, and yet involves itself mischievously in all the political 
questions. People think the Curia will be absolved by the public 
conscience by stating, for instance, that a celebrated secret society 
does the same, or that all the embassies are agencies of the same 








TD 
kind as that of the Rue de lElysée. § i 
lutely demonstrated, it would on follow Oy tt aerate alo 
indulge in similar action. The diplomatists of the Holy sgh 
not ordinary diplomatists ; not only do they take precedence os 
their colleagues, but they are all ecclesiastics—that jg to sa 
representatives of Christ.” y 
Mr. Foreman’s paper on the American administration 
in the Philippines does not minimise the difficulties which 
have confronted the Americans, or the solid benefits Which 
their rule has conferred on the Filipinos. As he pute it, 
government on democratic principles of an unwilling people 
is beset with so many difficulties that many thinking American 
politicians would gladly see their country wholly or partially 
relieved of the burden. Mr. Foreman apparently favours the 
scheme of joint protection by the United States, Japan, ang 
Great Britain; he would welcome a one-man rule if the 
supreme head of government were Major-General Leonarg 
Wood, who in his opinion governed the Moro Province—which 
is under a semi-military control independent of the central 
insular Government—with such extraordinary ability “that 
the highly efficient system of government there might jn 
many respects serve as a pattern for the administration of 
the whole archipelago.” His chief complaint is that America 
has not yet made it clear whether she intends to hold the 
archipelago permanently as a colony under another name, or 
genuinely desires to prepare the Filipinos for eventual self. 
government. The agitation for autonomy is kept alive by the 
want of a definite policy at Washington, and this want leads 
the writer to the conclusion that the ultimate destiny of the 
Philippine Islands may be voluntary or compulsory union 
with Japan.——Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency has an interest. 
ing paper on “ Country Schools for Town Children,” in which 
he suggests 
“that select bands of children should be bodily drafted for one 
school term in the year (the term varying for each child each 
year so as to show all seasons at work) from the town schools to 
country schools, accommodation being found for them by the local 
rural educational authority in cottage homes in the vicinity of 
the rural schools.” 
He admits the difficulties, but does not regard them as 
insuperable. It would cost, according to his estimate, less 
than £500,000 annually to remove one hundred thousand 
children to the country, and maintain them there for fourteen 
weeks. Half of this sum would come from the parents, and 
half would have to be found by voiuntary subscriptions and 
rate and State aid; but Mr. de Montmorency holds that it 
would be a small price to pay for an inestimable benefit.—. 
Mr. W. Wybergh writes on “ Imperial Organisation and the 
Colour Question” with candour and moderation, and Mrs, 
Emily Crawford sends a gossipy budget of reminiscences of 
M. Berthelot. In illustration of his genial tolerance she tells 
one excellent anecdote :— 

“ Not long before his death a deputation of anti-clericals called 
on him. He received them affably, talked a while, had up 
champagne, and, after filling glasses, proposed the health of the 
Pope, who had done so much for the Separation of Church and 
State.” 

Mr. Walter Long, writing in the Fortnightly Review on the 
Trish question, expresses himself with great moderation. His 
plea is that the Unionist Party by no means rests its policy 
wholly on preserving order, and he points to a number of 
reforms which bave improved the economic condition of Ireland. 
The difficulty, he insists, lies in the fact that the Nationalists 
prefer political agitation to agricultural and industrial 
development. In discussing the enlargement of local govern- 
ment, Mr. Long points out how difficult it is to carry this out. In 
Ireland, Councils, unlike those of England, oppressively demand 
that their officials shall be of the same political party as the 
majority of the Council. This being the case, “it would not 
be safe or fair to the minority to extend in any way the power 
already possessed by the majority in Ireland.” Mr. Long 
argues that England will not submit to the responsibility 
without authority of Home-rule, or to the danger of separa- 
tion. A separate, and possibly hostile, Ireland across our 
trade routes providing shelter for our enemies is unthink- 
able. Dr. Angelo Rappoport dissects the personality o: 
Pobedonostzeff, and lays bare a most unpleasant anatomy. 
Had such a personage occurred in a work of fiction, we might 
have doubted the naturalness of the portraiture. But here the 
worst charges are justified by quotations from the works 
of this sinister figure, who for long was the evil genius ot 
Russia. As Procurator of the Holy Synod, Pobedonostzell 
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olled the activities of the Church, and he took good 


mtr 
a that religious ideas such as are usually understood 


care 1 — Swmbols. imares 

by Christians should make no progress. Symbols, images, 

a teries, and ceremonies, he said, were “ the only pillars of 
> J 


faith.” The ignorance of the people was to be encouraged, and 
he declared that “in all these untutored minds, however, bas 
peen raised, as in Athens, an altar to the unknown God. ‘To 
preserve the mystery of this altar, lest’ the enlightening 
teaching of St. Paul should penetrate the darkness of Little 
Russia, the translation of the New Testament into the dialect 
of the Ukraine was forbidden. Pobedonostzeff, fearful that 
the spread of Christianity might bring with it a strengthening 
and enlightening force, refused to allow the conversion of 
some of the pagan tribes of the Volga. In politics it was the 
same, and it was he who persuaded Alexander IIT. to take 
away some of the scanty liberties of local government and 
who placed the schools under the police. Mr. Fox-Bourne’s 
article on “Lord Cromer's Legacy” is a tepid and uncon- 
vincing attempt to persuade us that Egypt is ready for local 
government. The article is unconvincing because the writer 
brings no evidence to show that the Egyptian is yet capable 
of administering laws honestly, justly, and without favour. 
Mr. Fox-Bourne very unjustly insinuates that Lord Cromer 
has tried to keep Egyptians out of ‘public life. The very 
reverse is the case. What Lord Cromer would not do was to 
give administrative posts of high importance and responsi- 
bility to natives who were unfit to hold them. 





In Blackwood the first chapter of a military novel by the 
author of On the Heels of De Wet makes its appearance. 
To pronounce from a single chapter whether A Subaltern of 
Hovse will equal in interest the author's former work would 
be obviously unfair. So far the characters do not convince us 
of their reality, as did “The Brigadier,” “ Mr. Intelligence,” 
and “Miss Pretorius.” The situation indicated by this first 
cbapter is as follows. A Subaltern of Dragoons, rich and 
capable, being bored with barrack life, makes a bet that he 
will disappear from society in London under the disguise of a 
butler for three months. The story leaves off at the point 
when the Subaltern in question has obtained three months’ 
leave, and has bought at Tattersall’s a horse with the 
reputation of bringing bad luck to its owner. How these two 
leading themes are to be worked out remains to be seen. An 
unsigned article on India during the last fifty years impresses 
on us that although our relations with native Princes have 
improved, the attitude of the people towards us is no better 
than it was, and in some respects is worse. The individual 
Englishman in India is a bird of passage. His place is taken 
»y a man fresh from home ignorant of the country. “The 
new men do not take up the work where their predecessors 
left off, but have to begin all over again for themselves.” As 
an instance of native mistrust, we are told that when the 
sanitary officers in a cantonment ordered a ventilator to be 
made in huts occupied by servants, it was universally believed 
that this was done so that poison might be inserted through 
the opening. The author asks what can we expect of the 
inhabitants of a village when those in daily contact with the 
English are so credulous. Mr. Charles Whibley contributes a 
study of the lip-service done to the word “ Liberty ” in America. 
Jefferson’s description is quoted of the people of Philadelphia 
cutting off a pig’s head as a symbol of Louis X VI.—“ each 
one placing a cap of liberty upon his head, pronounced the 
word ‘tyrant’ ”—unmoved by the thought of Republican slave- 
holders. In the present day the talk of liberty id assorts with 
the presence of Tammany and Trusts. Mr. Whibley blames 
those who stand aloof, leaving to the “amateurs of graft and 
boodle” the politics of the country. 








Mr. Arthur Symons has resuscitated for readers of the 
Monthly Review the forgotten poet John Clare. This writer, 
whose first works were published in 1820, was an agricultural 
labourer whose father was a pauper. What this means can 
only be realised by those who have studied village history of a 
hundred years age. Clare had a real, though not a very great, 
gift for verse, which developed gradually. Some examples 
are given; one poem, “The Dying Child,” contains lines 
worth remembering. An article by Mr. A. R. Orage 
treats of the elementary school from inside knowledge. 
This time the question is discipline. Mr. Orage gives various 
instances of the marvellous precision and military-like sub- 
ordinetion which are attained for the benefit of visitors. One 








schoolmaster produced a deep impression upon strangers 
inspecting children by suddenly throwing down a football in 
the middle of a class of boys. Not an eye was lifted, all went 
on with their work. The effect had been rehearsed many 
times. 

The Albany Review contains a very interesting article on 
the religious question in France by M. Paul Sabatier. In it is 
traced the struggle of the French Bishops with the Pope. It 
is curious to see how often it bas turned out that declarations 
purporting to come from the Bishops have really been dictated 
from Rome. The writer asks: “ Does not this in effect amount 
to the abdication of the Episcopate, and its absorption in 
Pontifical omnipotence?” M. Sabatier gives as a reason for 
the attitude of the Pope towards the French Government his 
abhorrence of the principles of the Revolution rather than 
any deeply laid schemes. We are told with emphasis that 
the Separation Law, “far from robbing the Church of its 
property, assured it to it indefinitely through the Associations 
for worship.”——Major Seely writes of the Territorial Army. 
He says that no good army in England has ever been cheap. 
Cromwell’s troopers, we are told, “received about the same 
rate of pay as a Lieutenant of cavalry does to-day.” A citizen 
soldier for home defence, paid at a high rate for the time of 
his training, may be less expensive than a professional one 
who has to be maintained all the year round. 





NOVELS. 
HER SON.* 
REVIEWERS ought not to divulge the plots of novels, but if 
we violate this rule it is to serve the purpose of illustrating the 
unsatisfactory results which may flow from the extravagant 
application of the altruistic theory of life. Besides, Her Son 
has already appeared in a dramatised form, and the outlines 
of the story are an open secret. The heroine is Dorothy 
Fairfax, an orphan with £600 a year of her own. She has 
been offered a home by her uncle, but Sir Augustus Helming- 
ham, his amiable wife, and his vapid daughter are impossible 
companions for so emancipated and liberal-minded a young 
woman as Dorothy, who, after discouraging the attentions 
of an unintellectual but eligible Earl, sets up as a 
bachelor girl in London. At the opening of the story she 
has just become engaged, after a week's courtship, to Dick 
Gasgoyne (late of Winchester and Oxford), a brilliant young 
journalist who has fought his way from penury to success. 
Dick is a veritable Prince Charming, handsome, clever, and 
masterful. “Caesarean” is the epithet which Mr. Vachell 
applies to him; but he has had a past, and on the eve of his 
marriage that past “materialises” in the shape of Miss 
Crystal Wride, burlesque actress, singer, and dancer, who calls 
on Dorothy and tells her all,—how she had rescued Dick when 
he was starving, nursed him back to life when he was ill, become 
his mistress, and was the mother of his unborn child. The result 
of the interview is that Dorothy, without seeing Dick, at once 
pledges her word to Crystal to break off all relations with 
Dick for a year, and sends a notice to the Morning Post stating 
that the marriage is indefinitely postponed. Dick is then given 
his congé, and goes off to lead an expedition into Central 
Africa, while Dorothy devotes herself to Crystal, lends her 
money, hurries across to France to look after her when her child 
is born, and by sheer sympathy and force of will persuades 
her to live. On recovering her health Crystal at once disposes 
of the child at an institution for foundlings in Paris and 
resumes her professional career. Whereupon Dorothy, under 
an assumed name, secures Crystal's consent to the adoption of 
the child, brings it up as her own, and, having disposed of her 
London house, settles down in France as Madame Armine, 
having communicated just enough of the facts of the case to 
her relatives to induce them to believe the worst of her. Six 
months after the birth of the child news arrives that Dick 
Gasgoyne has perished in the massacre of his party; as a 
matter of fact he was the sole survivor, but as Dorothy, 
desirous of covering up her tracks, gave up taking in the 
Morning Post, six more months elapsed before she heard 
of his safe return. Then she flew at once to London to greet 
the prodigal, only to find that he had married Crystal, 
who had told him that the child was dead! Dorothy, after 





* Her Son, By Horace Annesley Vachell. London; John Murray. [6s.] 
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some misgivings, decides to keep the child and say nothing. 
After eight years she returns to England and pitches 
her tent at Winchester. Lady Curragh, her dearest friend, 
the only person who knows the whole story, has meanwhile 
informed Dick Gasgoyne that Dorothy had made an unfor- 
tunate marriage, quarrelled with her relations, and was now 
living with her little boy in the South of England. Of course 
Dick’s marriage has been a ghastly failure; but he has become 
a rich and powerful newspaper proprietor, and when he 
stumbles on Dorothy and his son on the sands of Margate, 
never guesses the truth, and indicates his Caesarean intentions 
in unmistakable terms. Dorothy, cut by her relations and eyed 
askance by her neighbours, is on the point of yielding, but her 
love for the child triumphs, and Caesar is dismissed, though 
adopted as “Uncle Dick.” The years pass, an unlucky 
‘fiutter” on the Stock Exchange halves Dorothy’s income, 
and Gasgoyne’s persistent offer of help to defray the cost of 
the boy’s education at Winchester at last drives Dorothy to 
tell him the truth. He consents to her keeping the boy, 
to her keeping him and his motker in the dark, and promises 
to discontinue his visits to Winchester. But when the boy is 
invited to shoot on Gasgoyne’s moor in Scotland, Crystal is 
struck by the resemblance, jumps to the conclusion that he 
is Dorothy’s own child, and rushes off to Winchester to 
denounce her as a fraud and hypocrite! Crystal, however, 
had been twice to Nauheim to be treated for heart complaint, 
and when she learns the truth expires from the shock, 
entreating Dorothy with her last breath not to let the boy 
know who his mother was. The inquest, however, sets evil 
tongues wagging, and Dorothy, challenged by the boy, 
reluctantly reveals to him the fact that Gasgoyne is his 
father. Gasgoyne is then denounced by his son for deserting 
Dorothy. Dorothy is fettered by her pledge to the dead not 
to clear up the matter, as well us by her fear of losing her 
rights of motherhood. Gasgoyne will not speak to the boy, 
though he passionately appeals to Dorothy not to wreck his 
political candidature by affording occasion to the Noncon- 
formist conscience. The deadlock is complete; but the 
situation is saved by an old servant, who blurts out the 
truth, and the last vestige of the huge edifice of misunder- 
standing so patiently erected by this long conspiracy of 
silence crumbles away. 

At times we grow weary of the modern school of novelists 
who exhibit their characters either as puppets worked by 
strings held by their ancestors, or as the passive slaves of 
tyrant circumstance. A wholesome reaction against this view 
of life is to be cordially welcomed. But the excesses of ill- 
balanced sentimentalists are no improvement on this un- 
relenting pessimism, and we are moved to something like 
resentment when a writer so popular, so well equipped, and 
so well intentioned as Mr. Vachell devotes his talents to the 
eanonising of imbecile magnanimity and fatuous forbearance. 
It is doing the side of the angels a 
exhibit free agents as the gratuitous victims of their own 
deliberate ineptitude. We readily admit that the novel is 
well written, that the dialogue is bright, and the narrative 
well handled. But viewed as a whole, the story stands or 
falls with the character of Dorothy Fairfax—the actress is a 
mass of inconsistencies, and Prince Charming is a poor 
creature—and we fear that a good many readers, instead of 
regarding her, with Lady Curragh, as “a heavenly fool,” will 
be tempted to pronounce her an unearthly idiot. 


serious disservice to 


A Shepherd of the Stars. By Frances Campbell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—These studies give a picturesque glimpse of life 
at Tangier and of camping in the neighbourhood. Incidentally, 
also, they make the gentleman whom we have been accustomed to 
call “ Raisuli,” but whom Mrs. Campbell calls “ Rasuli,” appear in 
a very different light from that in which English people have 
generally regarded him. Like most of Mrs. Campbell’s books, 
this must not be considered as a novel, but as a series of 
pictures linked together by the same figures appearing in the 
foreground of each. But from a writer of such delicate fancy 
what reader would expect to find that the hero of the love-story 
should turn out to be a Duke in disguise ?—a circumstance which 
makes the end of the book resemble far too closely the fifth act of 
a melodrama. There is no possible reason for this sentimental 
outrage, and it can add no further lustre to the graceful figure of 
Felicia that she should be destined to become a Duchess. In 
fact, the reader will think that the last chapter goes far to 








spoil the charm of the whole work. However, this annoyi 
circumstance does not affect Mrs. Campbell’s delights 
descriptions of camping in Morocco, or of riding across th 
flower-decked uplands above Cape Spartel. The book “i 
make its readers determine to embark immediately for Moroceo 
or would do so were they not aware of the prosaic fact that at 
present none of the roads outside the immediate Vicinity of 
Tangier can be pronounced safe for Europeans. 

John 
63s.)—It was probably never anticipated when the Charity 
Organisation Society was formed that it would become the 
foundation of a romance. Mr. Paterson, however, has seen what 
capital material the “C.0.8.” would furnish for a story of social] 
work, and makes it, under a transparent alias, the foundation of 
his novel, John Glynn. Like many stories with a purpose, John 
Glynn would be very much better without the love interest which 
Mr. Paterson has thought it necessary to introduce, and perhaps it 
would be truer to life but for a certain melodramatic tend, ucy 
which he has not been able to keep out of its pages, Percival 
Nyne, the villain of the piece, is really too villainous, and it 
is rather difficult to believe either in the good faith of Jog 
Cramp, the victim of Nyne’s plots, or in Tom Symes, the milkman 
prize-fighter. There however, plenty of good “C.0.8” 
common-sense about the story, and any one who wishes to study 
the Society’s methods of working in a more entertaining form 
than that of a Report may be recommended to read the book, 
At the same time, the lover of adventurous melodrama will not 
find that these social problems interfere with his enjoyment, for 
John Glynn, the hero, and Evelyn Grey, the heroine, who ig 
secretary of the Society, have as many hair’s-breadth escapes as if 
they were cast away on an island peopled with savages. The good 
people are too white and the bad people are too black in the story, 
but no one can deny that this is the way to produce a highly 
sensational picture, or that the grey of ordinary human character 
is utterly useless for the purposes of melodrama, 


Glynn. By Arthur Paterson. (Macmillan anq Co 
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READABLE Novets.—Odd Lengths. By W. B. Maxwell, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of short stories of 
varying merit.——The Prince’s Valet. By John Barnett. (Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A romance of the Young Pretender after 
his return to France in 1746.——Merry Garden, and other Stories, 
By “Q.” (Methuen and Co. 
excellent quality, “The ‘ Black Joke,’” 
“ Where the Treasure Is” being perhaps the best.——What Might 
Have Been. (John Murray. 6s.)—A political story of the 
“ Battle of Dorking” type. The Barony of Brendon. By E. . 
Lacon Watson. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 6s.)—A study of 
character, with many happy touches, becoming less attractive 
when the plot begins to work. A Country Squire. By G, 
Manville Fenn. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—“ An Impossible 
Story,” according to the author. It is not for us to contradict 
But he cannot help being readable. 


6s.)—Seven short stories of an 
a smuggling story, and 








him. 





(*,* Erratum.—We regret that The Obliging Husband, by 
Frank Barrett (Chatto and Windus, 2s. 6d. net), noticed in our 
issue of April 13th, was by a slip of the pen described as an 
eighteenth- instead of a seventcenth-century story.] 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
oumillllieiaaias 
WOOD-CARVING. 

Practical Wood-Carving. By Eleanor Rowe. (B. T. Batsford. 
7s. 6d.)—This book is not only practical, but thorough, and is 
written by one who obviously knows the art of wood-carving from 
one end to the other. The chapter on construction should be 
carefully studied by amateurs. Carving should decorate a 
previously planned object constructed of wood, and not be 
made up into something afterwards. Miss Rowe devotes 
attention to what she calls “the outcome of the tool”; that 
is to say, the patterns which rise naturally out of the different 
cuts made by various-shaped tools. These patterns, when 
applied with a fine sense of design, always have an appro- 
priate look. The old English wood-carvers made use of these 
patterns with the utmost effect. No one who reads this book 
can help being the wiser, for it is clear and practical, and 
the advice of the letterpress is well illustrated by reproductions 
of old and new work.——Wood-Carving Designs. By Muriel 
Moller. (Same publisher. 6s.)—This is a portfolio of six sheets 
of drawings in outline ready to be transferred to the wood, 
including some designs for furniture. The last are of the type to 
be seen too often at Arts and Crafte Exhibitions; but many of 
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tho wood-carving patterns are good in design, and have the 
advantage of not being made in the abstract, but for specific 
objects. 





REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY. 

We have received from Messrs. A. and C. Black a colour repro- 
duction of Rembrandt’s portrait of an old lady in the National 
Gallery (12s. 6d.) This reproduction is one of a series published 
under the supervision of Mr. Mortimer Menpes. In a leaflet 
issued by the publishers it is claimed that the works are 
« veritable facsimiles in colour of the original pictures,” and we 
aro told that “an eminent London art critic” believed when 
shown the reproductions “ that they were perfect copies 
in oil by Mr. Mortimer Menpes.” As regards the facsimile 
question, it is impossible to say in the present instance that 
the exact colour of Rembrandt has been reproduced. The flesh 
colour has a resemblance to that of the original, but it 
is by no means identical, being dirtier and more monotonous. 
Apart from the colour, these, like all other reproductions 
of the kind, have the fatal defect of surface. To talk of a fac- 
simile is absurd when reproducing the infinitely varied quality 
of Rembrandt’s paint, with a perfectly smooth, sticky-looking 
It is a pity that language so exaggerated is 


surface of paper. 
The question is, does 


used, as it cannot but excite prejudice. 
a reproduction like the one before us, even though it is in- 
accurate in colour, bring us aearer to the original than a first- 
rate photograph ? and “No.” In 
the present case the colour is suggested nearly enough to make it 
valuable. The reproduction gives the effect of contrast between 
the black dress, the white ruff, and the flesh.—The contrast is 
necessarily greatly weakened when all is reduced to black and white. 
—At the same time, a good photograph would bring us much nearer 
to the magic of Rembrandt's expressive brush-work. Indeed, of 
the inimitable vivacity of execution the reproduction has pre- 
served scarcely a trace. We are not told whether the various 
photographic plates used in making the print are taken directly 
from the original or from a copy, and we cannot say whether a 


The answer is both “ Yes” 


certain tameness of effect so unlike the original is due to imper- | 


fections of the mechanical methods or to the fact that a copy of 
the picture has been used. 


RECORDS OF AN OLD VICARAGE. 

Records of an Old Vicarage. By Robert Yates Whytehead. 
(John Long. 6s.)—Mr. Whytehead seems to be fortunate in the 
possession of a quantity of family and local records. 
various extracts from these, mostly referring to ecclesiastical 
matters, and he adds comments and criticisms of his own on 


sundry persons with whom he has been brought into contact,—on | 


curates, for instance, and churchwardens. 
could possibly be silent on such topics ? 
church affairs as they were a century and a half ago, of the 
days when a single parson served four churches, when church 
patronage was distributed in ways which seem not a little strange 
to us, when, in short, there were so many abuses, so much neglect, 
so much incapacity and carelessness, that we wonder how the insti- 
Then there are stories of things outside the 
There is a chapter about “ Auctions,” for 


There are stories 


tution survived. 
ecclesiastical circle. 
instance, where we find, among other notable things, the principle 
enunciated by a famous bookseller, who valued books according 
to the rarity of their appearance in the sale-room. 
was seen there once only in a century, he would secure it at any cost. 
There are many stories in the book, but none of any very special 


merit, and some are very distinctly “chestnuts.” We notice, 


not for the first time, the localising of some well-known stories. 
The anecdote of the pulpit occupied by a sitting turkey is here. | 
It has almost reached | 

' 


Of how many places has this been told! 
the dignity of a folk-tale. 


SOME BOOKS OF TILE WEEK, 
such Books of the week as have not been 


[Under this healing we notice 
teserved for review in of forw 


Bobert Clark of the Panjab. By Martyn Clark, M.D. (Andrew 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clark began life in an office, some- 
what, it would seem, to his father’s disappointment. Comm 
promised well enough, but after a while it was borne in upon him 
that his work lay elsewhere. He left the and went to 
Cambridge, where he took a highly creditable degree. A Trinity 
graduate, however, coming out as Twenty-eighth Wrangler, 
could hardly have had a “College tutorship awaiting him.” In 
1851 he went out to Northern India, and there, with occasional 
furloughs, he spent the rest of his life, a missionary of the 


‘ree 


office 


He gives | 


What beneficed parson | 
of | 


If a volume 
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most useful type, fully alive to the social and other difficulties 
of his work, and well prepared to deal with him. If laudari a 
laudato viro means anything, it is sufficient to quote the words of 
Bishop Valpy French of Lahore. When he resigned his See he 
wrote to Mr. Clark (then Archdeacon) his last letter as Bishop 
“I am glad,” he says, “that it should bo to you, as you 


have done so much and co-operated so faithfully to mako 
an episcopate of ten years a possibility to me.” Medical 
missions, the Zenana Mission, and the complex problems 


of education were things which interested him profoundly, 
and which gave him opportunities for most useful service. 
And he took the broad of the standing of other 
Christian bodies which must make the prospects of missions so 
much more hopeful. He could appreciate men who differed from 
him. Nothing, for instance, could be warmer than the language 
which he of Moravians and Presbyterians. Dr. Clark 
apologises for his want of qualification for his task. As far as we 
can judge, there was no need of any such apology. It 
that he knows Northern India well. We would specially com- 
mend to the attention of our readers what he has to say about 
caste and the difficulties which it puts in the way of the convert. 
Not less significant is what he writes about the moral standing of 
It certainly turns the tables upon those 


view 


uses 





is evident 


the native Christian. 
who are accustomed to speak of the native Christians as inferior 
to the non-Christians. One of the difficulties that the c 
has to encounter is that he stands on a higher moral level than 
his countrymen. Dr. Clark has some words of wisdom which aro 
likely to be specially useful in these days. ‘“ Never allow” 
quoting from his father—“ the smallest thing that ought not to 
You need not resent it, but make it clear 
Nothing is really of little account in 


mvert 


Ho is 


be to pass unnoticed 
that you have marked it. 
India.” 


The London Police Court. By Hugh R.P. Gamon. (J. M. Dont 
and Co. 3s, 6d. net.)\—Mr. Gamon was commissioned by the 
|} Trustees of Toynbee Hall to write this book; he prepared himself 
| for the work by an unsparing industry in making himself 
| acquainted with his subject, and he has produced what should be 
a very useful book. Some sixty years ago it was not unusual for 
the journals of the time to make sport for their readers out of the 
| squalid tragi-comedies of the Police Courts. Such a boo 
in the treated with 
absolute seriousness, Here, at least, 
we may see a proof that the general level of feeling has risen. 
Mr. Gamon entitles his first chapter “The Police, the People, and 
the Law.” He puts the case for and against the force with absolute 
He believes in their general integrity. But thero are, 





k as this, 


revelations of life there made are 


would have been impossible 


which 





| fairness. 


he has found, adverse influences. There is the esprit de corps, 
a necessary fact, without which the work could not be dono, 
but sometimes acting harmfully. And there is, he is sure, 
something of venality, and something even like blackmail. Tho 


is described in detail with its officials, from tho 
Here, again, everything that he says is 


*olice Court 
Magistrate downwards. 
well worth weighing. One counsel—shall we say of perfection ? 
| we will repeat without pronouncing an opinion. The Magistrate 
| should, he thinks, live in his district, and so get into sympathy 
he adjudicates. He has 
| ry about the Court missionary, and that something 


with the population on whoso causes 
something to s 
| is mostly good But he would have the name changed. It 
| would be well, however, to reflect whether it would be to the 
general advantage to sever the work from its religious connexions 
If 
might, nevertheless, be worth considering whether the special 
connexion of the Police Court Missions with the temperance move- 
This connexion was something of 
ghest the number of 


| Non-religious philanthropy is not much of a working force 


mont might not be changed. 
an afterthought, and if a missionary ranks 1 

pledges which he can put on rec rd, the system does not work as 
ht. When such a man Mr. T. Holme 





| well as it mig as 








admirable “ Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts” 
appears in the bibliography, is in charge, we want no chango ; but 
it cannot be hoped that all missionaries should b> like him 
The Globular Jottings of Griselda. By E. Douglas Iume. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 10s. net.)—Globe-trotting ladies, it 
appears, still embark with unabashed courage on lar volumes 
| describing their travels. Griselda gives us her adventures of a 
journey from Eastern Canada to the Federated Malay States, and 
a more detailed account of her life there and wanderings ia tho 


Far East. She is amusing at times, and always re: 
| between four and five hundred pages of this running commentary 
is too much. We weary of Kuala Lumpor and the life of Govern- 
| ment officials, accurately as it is reproduced for us, and ev 
to Wei-hai-wei, and Peking at the time of the Legation troubles, 
We may, however, recommond 


n visits 


cannot sustain our interest long 
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the book as a pleasant companion to any who desire to revisit that 
part of the world in the spirit with as little trouble as possible. 


The Race Questionin Canada. By André Siegfried. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 7s. 6d.)—This is an interesting book, which, however, an 
English reviewer feels constrained to treat with a certain reserve. 
It would be easy to give offence, for instance, while discussing the 
delicate question of the relation of French Canada to the British 
Empire. “Canada will not become French again! Let us admit 
it.” M. Siegfried frankly admits the loyal conduct of the 
British element ; but he deplores the fact that this element is 
dominant. It pains him that Montreal does not look as French 
as it really is. In away, however, he seems to answer himself. 
The France of the present day, in fact the France that came out 
of the Revolution, is not the France to which the French-Canadian 
looks. He is the docile follower of the Roman Church, and to 
that Church, as it is to be seen in Canada, the anti-clerical country 
ruled by such politicians as M. Combes and M. Clemenceau is 
hateful. And while the anti-clerical politician is abhorred, the 
clerical element itself is regarded with suspicion. Tho French 
priest who offers his services to a Canadian Bishop will commonly 
meet, says M. Siegfried, with scant courtesy. Are the Canadian 
prelates afraid that they are infected with tho heresies of Abbé 
Loisy ? In Canada, it would seem, to criticise the Syllabus of 
Pius IX. is immoral. Among the phases of the race question 
is the future relation between the United States and Canada. 
M. Siegfried writes with moderation, but we gather that he is not 
a little disappointed not to find his compatriots in Canada more 
French than they are. 





Sunny Singapore. By the Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net.)—The main purpose of this volume is, as may be 
supposed, to give an account of the missionary work that has been 
carried on at Singapore and elsewhere. Other places are included 
in the author’s plan. We hear, for instance, of Macao and 
Canton, and, in connexion with them, of Robert Morrison; of 
Malacca and Hong-kong, and, together with them, of W. Milne 
and James Legge. (Mr. Cook should have repeated the saying of 
Professor Legge that Oxford was a delightful place after Hong- 
kong.) Mr. Cook has many interesting things to tell us; he 
shows us what has been done, and indicates how much remains to 
be accomplished. Of course there are immense difficulties to be 
overcome, some cropping up where one would hardly expect 
them. 








3y the Author of “Bob Lindsay 

1s. 6d. net.)—Here we have some 
pleasing little pictures of Scottish life. The chapter from which 
the book takes its title has no little pathos in it. “Auld 
Drainie” was a cow-doctor, and ‘ Brownie’ a cow whose life he 
had saved more than once, and who died at last because he 
not there to help. “She’s come through waur wi’ me afore, an’ 
maybe she'll come through waur agen—but nae wi’ me.” The 
English reader will have to use his best wits to translate the 
story into his own tongue, though the author has been good 
enough to append a glossary. Here are some specimens which we 
will leave unexplained: “ gey “oxter,” “ forfochen,” 
“filie,” “stravaig.” 


Auld Drainie and Brownie. 
and his School.” (T. N. Foulis. 


was 


” 
roch, 


The History, Law, and Practice of the Stock Exchange. By A. P. 
Poley, B.A., and F. H. Carruthers Gould. (Sir I. Pitman and 
Sons. 5s. net.)—The Stock Exchange 1802 
five hundred subscribers; but, of course, the business which wa 
thus formally arranged was of an earlier date. It began, one may 
say, with the National Debt. Then its transactions were enlarged 
when such enterprises as the East India Company and the South 
Sea Company came within its scope. Messrs. Poley anc Gould 
give a summary of the history, and, as one might expect, a very 
detailed account of its present constitution and proceedings. 


began in with 





New Zealand Verse. Collected by W. F. Alexander 
Currie. (Walter Scott Publishing Company. 1 Th 
tion is not the least interesting p: this volume. 
writers in this book,” 
tions, none are by profession literary people purely, for there i 
no literary life in the State. It is only a small percent: 





ntrodue 
“ Of the 


two excep- 


rt of 


say the compilers, “with one or 





any population that supports artistic effort, and in New 

the gross population is not large enou for this percentage to 
have any apparent power.” One might ask, How about Athens 
New Zealand must have a population many times greater. But, 
then, it may be answered, the seventy or eighty thousand of 
Attica were not scattered over a region nearly as large as Great 
Britain. But the essay as a whole is well worth study. If there 


is no “literary society,” there is no lack of literary feeling and 


taste. Some fifty poets are represented here. The two great 





New Zealand names, Frederick Napier Broome and Alfred Do t 
mett 


(Browning’s “ Waring,” it will be remembered), are in the list 
three poems of the first and eight of the second are "tna 
but as the rule of selection is that the poems have all} ma 
written in the country, the later work of these two was 
eligible. Six of the hundred and seventy-three poems ao 
lished for the first time, and a stanza of one of these we gives, 
specimen, though it has the fragrance of a Scottish moor rat} 1 
than of the other side of the world. It has the title of « A 7 . 
from a Fly-book” and bears the name of Seaforth Mackenzie ms 
* Afoot, the wash of waders, and aloft, the haze-veiled blue.— 

The heart it needeth nothing so the cast falls clean and true, 

O carol of the running reel, and flash of mottled back! 

And who will take the King’s white road and who the cocksfoot track p® 


Brampton in the Olden Times. By the Rev. H. Whitehead, 
Lewis, Selkirk. 5s. net.)}—The late Mr. Whitehead 
vho was vicar of Brampton, Cumberland, during the period 
1874-84, not only set a good example for those administering 
parishes of historical interest, but showed us how to make 
this interest communicable to a workaday world. 
papers in this volume were delivered as lectures or 


(James 


The 
written 
as parish magazine articles, and so were not caviare to the 
multitude, but meant to be understood by any parishioner, Tho 
opening paper, “A Seventeenth-Century Parish Clerk,” js 
clever and readable article on that once most necessary official, 
in this case a and conscientious man who did his 
duty to the register. Mr. Whitehead has this man, 
about whom only certain bare facts are known, a very life. 
like individual, by means of careful deductions and a considerable 
insight into human nature. The most interesting personality 
connected with Brampton, however, was “ Belted Will,” who 
inherited the barony of Gilsland from one of the Dacre heiresseg, 
and, coming into possession after a protracted struggle, set about 
reducing the place to order. The story of this very able 
administrator is a capital example of Mr. Whitehead’s broad an 
sympathetic temper of mind, and of his ability to do justice to wen 
and matters. Few men of his class carried out more werthily the 
motto noblesse oblige than the future lord of Gilsland. 
the author of these papers forgotten the story of humbler 
parishioners, and he has something to say about their surnames 
and their origin, and their connexion with such events as the 
»” 


march of the Highlanders in the “ Forty-five. 


zealous 
made 


Nor has 


+ 


New Eprrions.—Trade Union Law. By Herman Cohen. (Sweet 
and Maxwell. 6s. net.)—This is largely a new book, much having 
wnged in the six years which have passed since the first edition 
was published. Another book which is virtually new is a 
volume of the new of “Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel,” Australasia, Vol. I., “Australia and 
Zealand,” by J. W. F.R.S., D.Se. (Edward 
Stanford, 15s.) We may be able to return to it, but it must 
uffice for the present to say that not only is the phys 
condition of the country described by a thoroughly competent 
observer, but the social and political questions of the Common- 
wealth, with its constituting States, and of New Zealand, 
are discussed.—lIn the “ World’s Classics” (H. Frowde, 2 v 
3s.), The History of Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray.——lIn the 
series of the “Sisley Books” (Sisley’s, 1s. net per vol.), Mazims 
of Napoleon ; Idylls of the King, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, with 
an Introduction by Mr. Gilbert Fell; Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; Salammbé, by Gustave Flaubert; The Black Tulip, by 


hts, by Emily Bronté. 


cn 





issue 


New Gregory, 








Alexandre Dumas; Wuthering H: 


PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 


Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at He the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Maga: 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the Library, the Fe 
Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Mi gaz 


tha 


the Connoisseur, 
Girls Own Paper, Maemillan’s Magazine, the Imperial Review, 
ie J of Ed 1, the Zreasury, Baily’s Magazine, the Worlds 
Work, the Art Jeurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Tilust ated 
Maaazine, the Ge graphical Journal, Cassell'’s Ma rine, M dern 
I yuage Teaching, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Late 
Magazine, the World and his Wife, Lancing College Magazine, the 
Quiver, the African Monthly, the Busy Man's Magazine, the A 
Book, the ¢ ‘ity Organisation Rerie the Reader, the ¢ 
Quarterly Review, the Railroad Man's Magazine, the Hindu 
Review, the Ocean, the Educational Review, the Statistical Journal, 


the Canadian Magazine, the University Magazine, the Boudoir, the 


Jowrnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the International Jowrnai of 
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—_ 
Ethics, her 
the a uum bia 


Nationalist, the Parents’ Review, Saint George, 
University Yuart rly, the Manchester (Quarterly, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the Jewish Quarterly Ret “me the 
Shanachie, the Finane al Review 4 f Reviews, the Dickensia , 
the School World, the Expository Times, the American  Journat 
the Buok of the Open Air, Boswell’s Jvhnson, 


of Mathemat: OS, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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7 en Lectures on the M ty Ic cutieincin: iniaaiiaiaiaiat (K. Paul) 7/6 
Allard Ce Last Defence a Ple r the Faith (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
bar (0. » The Witchery of the Ser} at, or Ovo ccecees .-+.(Gay & Bird) “ 
. 8 ) 6 ¢ 
Begbie (H.), The Vigil, er Sv eens seeeee 60 


Blyth J.), The Can ker, cr 8vo : 
mae (1), The Independent Church 


of We 


. Darry’s s Awake 





a ), The Story of Sams lits lt 
ment of Mankind, 8v0................-+sessees ‘ 

Gas E, L.) and Jor 4. M.), Books and My 

Crewds ’ mat Ae 


Crosland (T. 
Davis (R. H 
Dickinson 
Douglas (¢ ; i 

Seetode (ities 'B), Literary Ram} 
Fauth (P.), The Moon n Astro 





y, 8vo ¥ (Owe n) net 100 
Flanagan (J.), Scenes from My Life, both Grave aud Gay, er 8vo 





(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3 ¢ 
Fletcher Day, er 8vo ones Unwin) 60 
rd ne 60 | 
Fort 8 cr Svo (Lane) 
Frau , by the Author of “ i 


her Ge erman Garden 
Gardner (P. ), The Growth of Christianity, er 





Holland (A ‘I ‘u t ) 
Hovt (W. H. "The Siediteubuee Declaration of Independence, 8vo 
? (Putnam) net 106 
Lees (D. N.), Scenes an a rines in Tuscany, cr 8vo ....(Dent) net 36 
Loftie (W s. ), The Cc r of London, Historic, Personal, and Local, 8vo 
Chatto & Windus) net 200 
MaclIlwaine (H, C.), The Tower Maiden, er Svo ; Simpkin) net 36 
McKenzie (F. A.), The Unveiled East, Svo (Hh itchinson) net 12,0 
Macpherson (H.), A Century of I 1al Development, 8vo 














(W. Blackwoour 60 

Marchmont (A. W.), The Man who was Dead, er Svo (¢ 60 
Martin (M, E.), The Friendly Stars, cr 8vo Har} , § 
Mott (C. C. and E. M.), A Thoroughbred in Training. er (Hutchinson) 60 
Miller (E. B. I1.), Ireland, To-d and To-morrow (Chapman & Hall et S¢€ 
Munro (N.), The Daft Days, cr 8vo a W. Bla kw » 
Nernst (W.), Experimenta 1 Theoretical Applicatio of Thermo 

dy imics to Chemistry, Sv Constable) net 5/0 

cial Reports of the High ¢ t of the South African Republic, Vo 

&vo tevens 4 


Ogden (R.), ‘Life and Letter 


Portfolio of Buddhist Art, in packet 

I E.), Ode on P y, and « 
gs fri ym Et sh Histor »B 
R tly Recovered * ‘Lost’ Tudor 





E. I 
I 
Ke 
St SV¥« 
Sy he + 
‘Tay ue 1} Prie 2 vols. (H hius 240 
Tay r(J The Marr I t I ) 
Te E. P.), Contrasts in S L Progr 8vo Lon ins) net 10 ¢ 
Tuker 1A. R.) and Matthison (W.), Cambridge Painted and Described, Svo 
(Black) net 20 ¢ 
Turner (G. F.), The Conversion of Claud, er Svo .. Wa & I ( 
Van Dresser (J S.), How to Find Happy! l, 8vo ~- Putnar ‘ 
Wait W H A German S« R ler, er Sve Macmillan) 4¢ 
Wakley (A. A.), A Son of Helvetia cr 8vo - (Greenin 60 
Wallace (H.), To Pleasure Madam, er Svo Cassell) ¢ 
W ard Mrs. H.), and Mont e (é I \ Thoma ol 
ik t codtionn. r 
rbB } Ma 4 
s in Old met ‘ 
rP I rT) 





LIBERTY ' PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
may Clee ee CRETONNES 
OLOURINGS 
LIBERTY Sie. wile. Boom tid aoa CRETONNES 
LIBERTY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 






“| PURE 


LEA & 


APPOINTMENT 


RHEUMATISM, 


Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The ‘‘ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 
Obtainable at all Chemists’, ora 231b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 
London and Suburbs - me -_ 2- 
Country Addresses - - 23 
| ole Pr pric { ‘ Dept. B.” 
| WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd.. 16 6 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Av Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles, 





> 


| MONTE FIANO ¢ Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 


Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wit STRATHMORE (EARL OF 

“An excellent Ked Wine, « ta pract v s r."—] ¢ 

“A geuerous full-flavoured win FRAN Pp H.. MD. & 

These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agent 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Ey Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL THE WORLD, 


INSURANCE Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 


FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS £13,803,187. 


EPPS’S COCOA ical 





a better Cocoa. 
EPPS’S COCOA lie teminr nt trenine meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 


most healthful 


EPPS’S COCOA beverage. 
| Svoracia. Scars WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All ,Watches and ks of E. DENT & CU.’ 
M facture w he ar xed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLI STRATED CATALOGUE free oa 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great West ster ( k, Big Be 
TRADE-MALE, | 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange EC. 
Every reader who requires n 
Cc A R P E T —) 
For the 1907 as Season 
vuld not fail to call and view Ha ns New 


I lu ns, 1 e r 3 t 
r writ t once for t Lb } Cov 
it E 214, Illustrated in ¢ 1 I ready 
post-fre 

IT i s 


H AM P TON S 


ONLY SHOWROOMS: PALL MALL EAST, 5&.W. 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE G0., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman; 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... 


The Right Hon. 


£16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTM ENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, in luding commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits | 


permitted reversionary 
30s. per cent. 
The next 


are large. and at the last two valuations have 
bonuses in the new series to be de lat the rate of 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. 
valuation will be made after December Jlst, 1903, 


lar 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 
of the 


The Home Fire business Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Of mw Ag 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


and Queen and H.R.H 





(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 





TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Detailed List of necessary Outnt for any Climate and 





ment will be forwarded on application. 

152 & 153 Passaic LONDON, W.C. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ENERIFFE, CANARY ISLANDS.—Good HOUSE 

TO SELL, at £1,000, or TO BE LET, at £5 per month bedrooms | 
upstairs, six rooms downstairs; verandah, garden, and 20 acres; pony and 
trap; good water; three-roomed cottage; above se t-level, LS00it.; neat | 

Laguna and English hotels ; suitable for an invalid, or for a Missionary Insti 

tute; map; tannin diamante Mrs. MACKNIGHT, Easneye, Ware, Herts, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| | calaalieshentechataliad OF BIRMINGHAM. 


DAY TRAINING (¢ OL L Et GE FOR WOMEN. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED | for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
OF METHOD, vacant in September. 

A Degree or its equivalent is necessary 
Higher Froebel Certificate would be regarded as a qualit 
Salary, £130 to £150, according to qualifications and ¢ 
Applications should be made, before May 1 Sth, to tl 
from whom further particulars nay be obtair 

IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of PRINCIPAL: 
commence in September next. 


y.and a pepeeees Se. lucation or the 
ition. 
nce. 


vue AD. MISTRESS, 








duties to 





The Principal must be a Graduate, in Priest’s Orders, married, under 45 
years of age, and experienced in educational work. Salary £400 a year, with 
house and garden. 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials, to be sent, before May 
14th, —e ~ Secretary, the Rev. Canon COMPTON GILL, Diocesan Training 
c Jollege, Fishponds, Brist: 1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 38.W. 
AP op LICATIONS for the position of 
PRINCIPAL of the Polytechnic, the appointment to date from September 
next. Commencing salary, £800, increasing to £1,000. 
Applications must be received on or before Saturday, 
For particulars, apply to the CLERK to the Governing 
Polytechnic. 


» homme UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


ZATEaaNe, A 
The GOVERNING BODY INVITE 4 





May 25th. 


Jody, Battersea 


CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Commercial 
saw, now vacant by the appointment of the Professor to a Judgeship of 
County Courts. The emoluments of the Chair are a fixed stipeid of £375, 
together with one-half of the fees of students attending the Professor's classes. 


All particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR of the University, to 





whom app plies ations must be sent not late r than May 20th, 1907. 
| detail dlnstaa? COLLEGE FOR W OM ED N 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT, for the Session 1907-8, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 per annum.—Applications 
from Women only, with testimonials, to be sent by June 19th to the 


PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained, 


Y O U N 


= F O F 





a, 
LONDoOy, 


J qumememnes 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES aAppric 
the appointment of a PR NCIPAL of AVERY HILL RESIDAa ONS hoe 
DAY ‘TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN, ELTHAM, which AL and 


after thes 
.d-Mistress of 


as He: 





ummer holidays, owing to the appointment of * 
Andrews, N.} 


St. Leonard’s School, St. 


will be va, 
present Principal 


App slicants must possess a University Degree or its equiv: 4 nt. 


The 
residence, washing, 
Ap] itions shoul 
with } art iculars of t 
Coune 
l 
of three testimonials 
Candidates applying 


en lose a stamped and addressed envelo; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 


for employme nt 








HEAD-MIS 


The EDUC 


position of 
established in South 
must have had consi 
£225 per annum, 
Appl ns shouk 
Education Secretary, 
not lat 
recent date 


Canvassing will be 


(yok NWALL 


ATION 
Head-Mistress of th 


a disqualificat 


Ll be made on the offic 
he appointment, 


of recent date. 
: through the pos 





I 






Clerk of the London County Co 


the London ¢ ty Council Gazette, which can 
Publishers, M. srs. P. S. King and Son 
minster, 8.W., price, including postage, 1}d. 
| prepaid subscription of 6s, Gd. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
2th April, 1907. 
YOUNTY BOROUGH 


TRESS OF GIRLS’ 
COMMITTEE 

e Secondary 
iport, with Pupil 
ierable experience 


1 be made on the 


Town Hall, Southport, 


ion, 
F 


ial form, 

from the Clerk of Pn I 

, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to wh ym tl 

» returned not lat ‘er than 10 a.m. on 23rd May, 1907, acco ym panied ia 0 
CO} 


t for the form of applicatioy 


OF 
SECONDARY 
INVITE 


Teacher Centre 
in Organisation, 


ne TEAGUE, 
EDUCATION 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


salary attaching to the post is £500 a year, togetl 
her w 
and medical attendance. ' ith board, 


to be obtained, ¢ 


yndon 






neg 
n should 


disqualification 


Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published 
lished in 
obtained fro “a 


m the © ouneil’s 


and 4 Great — Street, West 
an issue 


or for the year a 


G. L. GOMME, 


uncil, 


SOUTHPORD 
SCHOOL, 


APPLICATIONS for the 





School for Girls about to be 
attached. Appl ts 
Commencing salary 

“ee 


official form to be obtair ne 1 from the 
to whom they must 
r than May 22nd, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 


be returned 


. Educati ary 
COMMITTER, 


yn Se 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the New Secondary School for B 
Redruth, to be opened in September next. Salary £200 per annum, with a 
Capitation Grant of £1 for each Pupil above tifty.—Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all appl 
cations must be sent ou or before the 2lst May, 1907. i 

F, R. PASCOE, Secretary, 


Education Office, 


YENANG F 


L 


t wn SON, 


and old-« 


and Chapple, 


DVANCED 


Lf in connection 
or near London; neig 
loor or Studio work, 
Box 182, The Spectat 


JNGINE 
B 
PANY, LIMITED, 
associated companies 


Publie School and Oxford. 


Truro. 


REE SCHOOL, 


36 King Street, 


CLASSES 
with School or Colle 
hbourhood of Aldershot, 


Straits 


Se ttlemente — 





An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 1 S 1 
begin £300 per annum, and may rise in 8 years by annual increme nts to £42 
Any further increase would be by special vote of the Committee. Deferred 
pay at the rate of £25 (later £30) per annum is also given. Passage to Pevang 
will be provided. An agreement for 3 years is required.—For further informa 
tion apply to Rev. A. C. KNIGHT, R. Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to 
whom upplications should be sent 
— REDLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BRISTOL. 
the COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS, which will be vacant in July. Candidates she yuld hold a Uni 
| versity Degree or its equivalent (preferably Oxford or Cambridg Pixed 
Sulary, £250, with Capitation Fees. Applications to be sent in before May 2ist 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, A. G. N, TRIBE, 
Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


AW.—ARTICLED CLERK.—Country Solicitor of varied 
stablished practice desires to meet with above 
Premium. 
Cheapside, 
DRAWING and PAINTING 
TAKEN by LADY ARTIST in 
Guildford, 


as COMPANION 
—Write, “3. &., 


care of 


or Dorking. Out- 


Three years Pupil of Professor von +. /me R.A.— 


1 Wellington Street, 


TERING. 


as an introduction to 
ut home and abroad. 


Strand 


, London, Ww. Cc 


A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
OROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
professional 


ENGINEE ING COM- 
employme 





P amphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING; (! 
and ELECTRIC)—wi 
of Pupils, 


intends nt 


Falcon Works, 


) TRACTION ENGINEERING 
appl.cation to Colonel HILTON, 


Loughborough, 


sent on 


ll be 


PETROL, 


Super- 


(STEAM, 


, 


DIREC ay Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. F. M, Cornwallis West, C. 8. B. 


Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 

bho P AR ENTS and GUARDIAN 
have VACANCIES in their 

bet - GENTLEMEN of good education 

equired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.— 

SEA RE TARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, 


NIVERSITY 


—-Apply 
Birmingham, 


YS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
Commercial Departments for ] 
and manners. 


a FEW 
No premium 


by letter only to the 





OF 


MANCHESTER. 


} antennae 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Candidates must be 
the age of 23 at the di 
be awarded in June, 


of British Nation: slit y, 
ite of election. The 


Scholarships, 
will be tenable for two years and of the value of £80 


and over the age of 18 and under 


three of which may 
the 


first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 


econd year (which 
Comme in the U 
rs proved by 


wether 


ree 


must be spent in the 


nited States, 


study 
Germany, or 
the electors).—Candidates must send in their applications, 
r with testimonials of good character and record of previous training, 


of subjects bearing on 
other country or countries 


on or before June Ist, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can 


be obtained. 
TNIVE 


ENTRANCE SC 


RSITY. 


HOLARSHIPS 
and 


OF 


’*S in CLASSICS, 
THEOLOGY, 


“pDURHAM 


MATHEMATICS, 


An EXAMINATION for the above will be held in JUNE 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 


University Offices, 
Durham. 
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TAC ATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENG NGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c., organised by 

\ ENGLISH, 60, cael in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
the By #1907, Excellent st of 40 Professors and Lecturers from France, 
Augus te ee 





The Month's Cot two fortnights) will consist of from 62 to 
poy pore bo 1 Lessons in in eac ch Ta age. Fe Month, in one language, £2, 
et Syllabus from the Hon. Secre ‘tary, J. KIRKPATRICK, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








{LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY N.—Recognised by 






4) the Board of E 7 Miss LE ADER Cambridge Classical 
< First-class nee. r Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
e14 ¢ fl hockey, cricket bi tenuis-courts. Individ ml care and hom 
lif rough I wren ati li Specializ * m or Pre paration 





xl, Languages. 





Tl 1 
for Advanced Examin r 


Pp eurren HENDON, “MIDDLESEX 
Miss METCAL ALF ‘E and Miss WALLIS. 


Principals 





SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY ist for New Entries. 
FIANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIR LS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England Annual Exan { un by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
school for Girls of good s il position. The House stands 570 ft. above 


f oy is 


sea level in 45 acres of ; 
H v, Riding, Driving, —__ aa 
(ORR AN WATFORD. i ERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (1 


Thorough education ty] H hy situation on gravel soil. 


~ SCHOOL, 





Gymopasium, tennis rt 
YT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
Ss (for Daught t DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 


ers of Clerry ii 


Special Bursaries for the Y t ft ¢ vy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 

Mr ,  dedg: os AD-MISTRESS; 04 to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
tory, War ! 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
d pal 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—H Boarding S lfor Girls, Prine 
Mis CONDER, ¢ 1T ie I M.A., Dal I Ed n 
n s. Spec »I M i Pain 
} s prepared f i | l f t Univer if 
required. H y sitnat I ; JA 
YROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Hich-class 
J ROARDING-SCHOOL for D sUTER G LEMEN. Hous 
g j 1 ls of tiv r T ‘ Games, Gard ne, 
‘ , MI | j lwith in vidual care Ir is 
I I 


Orn TDOOR LIFE SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 


—— rk oni J Carpentering, Fru Preserving 

Ti Y 1 Flower J r Ne y. Splendid situation, 

sihae dase. Boinele LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS 

F.R.H.S nd tf ( I ‘ 1 ct  applicat i 

Nagar: D) aU ND: und LADY LTON confidently Recommend 

AWN,” CLEVI DON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 

zh edueat jentlemen’s Daughter Entire charge of 

Child \ r t I I eut trained Nurs Det ! »4 mins 
from sea. PRINCIPALS —M YOUNG and Miss WLLTSHIER, 


ore. CATERHAM VALLEY, SI RREY. —The 
Misses PYE, Princiy 


d BOARDING 1 DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

t : D for S 3 ‘ i very bh thy 

and bra me 5 S00 Sect ves v G 1s ol Buildin Ed ition on 

Mod preparat for P ] nations if d red. Resident 
Stall of M stresses. Vis rS : rerms moderat 


] INGHOLT CHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
“4 


ST NNER holy R M will REGIN on WEDNESDAY, May 8th.—For 
a. pectus M MACRAE MOIR 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
F BITON HILI I Mis 2 a. 1uud = Mademoiselle 
BOSSE UX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 9th. 
W 7 EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY (High- 

Class). C« 1 by Miss FE. DAWPS, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.), lat 

h iy rare % Com} t Staff l rouch Education on tl 
rincipl 4 sound m 1 a sound body. French and German a Speciality. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY ¢ 


J cins ot cond ST 





HELENA’S.—Bo: 


nding r Sc hool for 





Girls of good ul } y 20 8 
—_ al facilities fi Study of Lar H » Mus 
ulture, playing field te swil g, riding 
or Paris luring holidays —M s ADOLPHUS a 


ee HELEN'S SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
h DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY. SURREY.—Principals: Miss 
ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll., Cambridge) and Miss LANG. 





Dry, bracing climate, str ly recommended by Londor physicians. Outdoor 
omg couraged. Individual attention given. it yme life. Referees: 
Mrs. Six wwiek. Newnham Colleg Miss Helen Gladstone. 


[HE GRAN +E, BUXTON. —First-class Boarding Se thool 


for Girl Thorough « ration. Bras g climate. Health carefully 





Gymnasiun » Staff « Vi und Resident Qualified 

Mi HEAD-MiSTIESS, Mis ee 6. DODD, ate on the Staff of the 
dad eve, Cheltenhan i Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 
Ore S30OROUGH, St ISSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 

Beaut om P siti on, bracing air, over 759 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 


od educs ttent to development of character.—Principal, 
ii, ss A. MEL Vi L GRE E N, B. n Ls ondon, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft whorou 


RINCESS CHRISTI \N COLLEGE for TRAINING 
, LADIES as CHILDREN'S NURSES, Withingto», Manchester. 





} l Tra ning; babies residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
Ssuitab) its in special cas¢ 
ERSEYL ADLES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERS BY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Se Bathing; beautiful climate: great advantages for a quiring Fren h; 
Tw ve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘I'ra Special Terms tor 
Auuisters’ Da glters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP AL, 








({UIETON 
! J MATICAL, 





gt MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.RB, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resi - ut Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application 


O* URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
nthe Manchester University). 


Students are preparel for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
KO President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Li verpool Gymuasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects— To train Educated 
Women as Scientif reachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. ineluding Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fence ing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio y, Hygiene, J tomy, aud Sick Nursing Gold and Silver Medals, 
with» Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
+ plied with qualified teachers, 

HE Al — STI DENTS L udies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 





ing as a fession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
mn Benefici Exer es and Outdoor Games Finishing Lessons can also 





References permitted to Lord 
pean Rev. 


e arrange r in l branches of education 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from th , SECRE TARY 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
jie BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
n tedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
to become Ts shee Gymuastics in Colleges and 
ining extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
e Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
, Fenei r, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





stems and Hy iene, 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
mis rR ESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
ind weakuesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus 


pur CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
A) 





Histor | Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

At ential ¢ ‘ providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teacl rhe cour i ules preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer 
titicate (Theory it 1 for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practic 1 teaching Science, 
I ‘ Mathemati und ot! t s in various schools in Cambridge. 
s re a i Januar in September.—Full particulars as to 


fieat { adm . S lar ps, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
ication to Miss i. > POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
{ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON Recognised by the Board 
of E dueation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
f Secretary, M Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
ti meerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
S" T. HE I, ENS, C L IFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
s of Gentk ! Pr neipals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 


c t 1 Miss POT! ik, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
Er h i Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern I ruages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tem 1( r yquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupiis from Iudia and the Colonies. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEG E.—ScuHoLarsuHips 
J EXAMINA 1ON on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
S< HOI ARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
s for sons of mount s of the CHELTONIAN S80« Ik L$. Three 








s ps for ¢ \NDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
} rance Scholarsh ecently founded by LORD JAMES OF HER E FORD, 
each val r annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
fc r l wr residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 





Di ys born, > 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 


( e, Cheltenham, 

COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE-. 
MODERN LANGUAGE, NATI RAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907 Ten or more — to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, the 

liege, Clifton, Bristol. 


B ATH COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be ly 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, at which 





TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, in va » to £9 a year, will be awarded. 
ft to tes Apply for particulars to the 


All « ese are open Entrance ¢ id 
HEAD-MASTER, or the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 5th, 6t nd 7th, 1907 
EXAMINATION for 13 OPEN S( HOL ARSHIPS, varying in value from 
{sv to £20 a year. 
Apply to Mr. S. F. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 
Re PSOM C OLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
EARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, haedees already in the sch vol or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
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EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above ‘the 
town and the Thames Valley 

For Honours List, Procpectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apnly to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SC aes to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


YDAL MOUNT SCH OOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad’ to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. C Dantab. — 


OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders, TWO VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER (full all last year), 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds, Swiming- bath, &e, 














= a 
Re AL AGRICULTURAL COLLE 
CIRENCESTER, GE, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 
—_n Presipent—The EARL SPENC ER, K.G, 
‘or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturist: 
, Farming and Colonial Branch. ‘ rntending Colonista ta, 
7 ‘ Estate ag and Forestry Branch, 
or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhib 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. nitions, Scholarships, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youttg 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blac ksmith 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get fen 
as 


ee 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KEN? 

A ai ‘oar Fhe NAVAL SCHOOL. . 

ublic School Life and Education, with Special Classes fo 

Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the 7 = 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, ‘Gym — 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet re —w 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Class Classic; aie 
tions ; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst nt 
Osborne. &c.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECR 
TARY,32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEW TERM BEGAN MAY lst. , 


N ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SC HOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER Boys 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptionally healthy oe 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs Sch’ 
Colwall, Malvern, rool, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD M. ASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peters! ield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large ground ’ 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Soc iety. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervisi “4 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer, 











WNIGGLESWICK SCHOO L— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


MNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGZ, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY, 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





G tere Tt = a ae 

TV The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations. For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A, R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmoud, Perth, N.B. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Ravel and Military Officers and Clergy mer n. —Apply HEAD. MAST ER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SC HOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, lst, 4th, Sth, 9th. 


QHERBORNE SCHOOLS 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June Sth, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


“ING’S “SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARBSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
8rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May lst.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


4 ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2lst. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MAS' TE R, or the Clerk to Governors. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 

value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship. —For partie sulars, apply to the HEAD-MAST ‘E R or SE Cc 1CRE" T ARY. 





























‘\T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. F ounded- A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. ‘onde 
Board and Tuition from Fifty guinea: 
York. 


Apply _to HEAD-M ASTER, St. Peter's Sc he ) 
.ELST ED S$ CH OO L., 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUABLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scie y, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 
| ANCING COLLEGE—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS 
(Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be Offered for Competition on July 
4th.—For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, 
Shorebaw, Sussex. 


\TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stamwmerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received, Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 








Vy *nonts COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown, 

Publie School, with classical and modern sides. Several Sc holarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Saudhurst DIRECT recently. Pine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, _£45 p. an. 









ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 

CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. : 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 

June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. As 

ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 17th at 
1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 








FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England -—App »ly to Miss CU NNIC K, K, Dieppe. 








IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examivations 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best Enelish refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


JARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois, Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highe: st references.—Applyv, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


sS , 32 Rue Lafontaine, 16e-—Mlle. JENSEN.—PRO.- 

TESTANT HOME for FOREIGN GIRLS. Every modern convenience 
and comfort. Careful Education. Lectures on Art, Literature, History, by 
well-known University Professors. Music, Painting, Dancing, Fenci ng, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Italian. References and Prospectus on application 


N ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR'S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 


| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.- 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

|} ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoLpstTrE., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. — Moder: ate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. _ 


[NTERLAKEN, —MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thu of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountaia- 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. ‘Terms from 
6 to 8 frunes.—Preprietress, Mise SIMPKIN, 


1WIsS MOUNTAINS.-TWO ENGLISH LADIES 
kK (Oxford Honour Schools) will RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS io Chilet 
at high altitude. Open-air life. Special conditious for anaemic and delicate 
. arranged to suit individual cases.—Apply, 77 Blackheath 
i 




















——$——— 


SCHOLASTIC ‘1G AGENCIES. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


_ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Muvager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C 
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TDUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
ICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
pag serra to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
we Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
. 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
4 both od bw Pa nts. Advice, free of chi hey is given by Mr. Thring, 
Siephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham, 
” 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YCHOOLS in ENGLAN YD or ABROAD for 
S BOYS and GIRLS 
Messrs. J. and ; PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be please d to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

GHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—THE UNI- 
S VERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY (Dept. 3) onparaee, FREE OF 
ho aRG E, Prospectuses of the leading English and ¢ tinental Schools 
This Department is under the personal control of Sha Seteaheat on euuadienenll 
Educationist and former Univer Lecturer, who willadvis parents. Please 
state full require! ments.—122 REGENT STREET, W. (Sst. 1858.) 





st 





parts eacanvess Sa PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. School so recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
’ 22 Craven Str eet, ‘T'r: uf ilgur Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 


td., 22 
«“Triform, Londou.” Telephone . 1854 (Gerrard). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCIETY FOR T H THE ABOLITION OF 
S VIVISECTION, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C, 
FOL NDED IN 1875. 


The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
I itting animals to death by torture ur a Ae any ** Scientific 
Ty call on the Legislature for less wouid be to admit the prin 
perpetuate the enormity) that man is justitic d in selfishly inflicting agony on 


xt whatever 


le (and thereby 





the innocent. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition. 
The wrongs perpetrated by man on a 
inflicted by him on his own species. The Abolition of Slavery was an a¢ 


nima!s are even more dire than those 
t of 
high Christian philanthropy It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the 
sufferings of other helpless creatures of our G vx. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 


} 


Cheques should be made payable to the Society, and er ssel “ Lloyds Bank.’ 
‘HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to upho aa the fundamental principles of the British Con 
stitution—personal persoual responsibility—anud to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 





PUBLIC ATIONS Pre itial Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; *‘ Government 
and Municipal Trading, » Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S 
*Old-Age Pe Vay,” by Sir William Chance, Bart.; ** The 
Pay ment of Me mbers (of H e of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey ; “The Educati (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 


Clay Bart. ; &c., &c. 





Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, from 
H.R. BEASLEY. Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C 


\ R. CHARLES 8 JERRAM’S LECTURES on 
iV CURRENT EVENTS. Very important events will take place this 
Term, including the Colonial Conference, Irish and Army Legislation, Mr 
Asquith’s Budget, and, possibly, Legislation regarding the House of Lords. 
Pr.ucipais of Schools address: 4 Lavell Street, Stoke Newington, N 


( {RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.— 
J FOUR! ~~ on M ie matical Paradoxes and Curiosities will be 
delivered on Mond Tuesday xInesday, Friday, May 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 
at 6 p.m., by W. H. Wat iST AFF. M.A., Gresham Professor of Geometr 
FREE to the Pu lie. 


M's SIC wh M AIL.—We will senc send | Vy return 1 any Music al 


t | current price. Immense stocks. Our New 
l. 








= Music ‘Catal 4 arly 20,000 publications. Free by post, 3d 
vx RDOCH, MURDOCH und c ‘0.., n House, Hatton Garden, L don, 
E ( and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &e 


JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
founded by the _ ”p of Chester in 1396 and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be lad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum ‘Divia rd of vr cent. paid continuously since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet 1 tion .* rm to P. Rk. H. A., LTD. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTI R (Opposite ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION). 

PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 


Drake LANGLEY HOU SE, DAWLISH.— 
LOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 














ung to go alor ordinary hotel or boarding he muse. Bracing clim ate, 
Sea and = rl W. lks, } 3, te mis, bathing, music, & From £1 l5s. 





from PROPRIETOR 


weekly 


Jewry, London, Telephone 12258 Central. 
ll kinds of Leg Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Tr us from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreigu Short 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secr tarial Posts. 
yy Y P Eo W R I TING W AN T E D. 
Literary work preferre« Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding 
- Mi ss NICHOL, SON, 1S Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


he ILEPS r.—TO MEDICAL ADV ISERS —A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghu , Lancashire, y 
pI ps ys ipped for tin treatment of Gent eentelinahen teen te " 
Experienced Medicalan Nursing treatment. Billiard , Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
L wis, & —Apply W. GRISEWVOD, 2 Exchange Street Exs:, Liverpool, 





rh\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all | 


M® ROSE TY PEW RITING OFFICE, | 
8 Old 
“* 


PLAN for the acquisition by way of exchange of Shares 
of the Common Capital Stock and Five Per Cent. 
First Mortgage Bonds respectively of the HAVANA 
CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, for Deferred 
Ordinary Stock and Four Per Cent. Debentures 
respectively of the UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE 
HAVANA AND REGLA WAREHOUSES, LIMITED. 


| 

Pursuant to authority conferred by the Board of Directors of the United 
Ruilways of the Havana and Revia Warehouses, Limited, a eorporatiou 
organised and exist nder the Companies Acts of England (hereinafter 


termed the “ United Company’). the undersigned present to the holders of 
Shares of the Common Capital Stock and of Five Per Ce First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Havana Centra! Railroad Compar mn organised and 
ng under the laws of the State of New . fter termed the 
; up ny’), an opportunity to : il made by the 

y, for the exchange of such Stoe 
l, Au original of which is filed 
Depositaries, of whom copies can be o 
1 by the shareholders of the United 








sned and with 
1, is conditional 
ny, as provided 





‘roposal provides that when and as soon as within the period fixed for 
sit of securities thereunder, or any extension thereof, there shall be 





with the Depositary or Sub-Depositaries 















10,000 Shares of such 
Common Stock and $3,550,000 face value of said bonds, that then the Proposal 
shall become immediately operative 
The Proposal also confers upon the undersigned the power, exercisable in 
their unrestricted discretion, to declare the Proposal operative with respect 
to either class or both classes of deposited securities, on the termination of 
the period fixed for the deposit of urities, or of any extension thereof, 
| although at such time the rregate amount of securities so deposited shall 
| be less than the am t required to be deposited to render the Proposal 
| effective by its terms. In such event, the United Company, conditional upon 
jt approval of its shareholders, shall ex ig " the securities then 
lepositel of lass with respect to which the Proposal is declare! opera 
ti and shall give for the securitic » taken in « ange Deferred 
| Ordinary Stock and/or Debentures of t United Company on the respective 
bas slated below 
W ben and as soon as the Proposal shall b me or sl be d red effective. 
“ convenient speed the ecto f the I it “ cau » be 
he i rs for a date within 21 days the r, at which 
the ted, i rder that the shareholders may take 
ie 
8 for each $1 the Common 
} St ( 1 und t I £7 4s. 4d 
} (be ) ry Stock Us it and for 
| « I Per ¢ Boud ti ( ral Company 
| £200 Js Al, (being S1,0 ‘ Four Per Cent. D 3 of th rite 
( pany, and Lb 2s. Gd. in , r tl juivalent of interest at the 
| rate of Four Per Cent. per annum for u hs end Oth Apr 1907, 
thereon; ar isl 1 as the dates for the payment of interest on the 


| Debentures will be Ist January and Ist July in each year, the further sum of 

























£1 7s. Gd | » be paid as the equivaleut of interest from Ist May 
to 
The Def linary Stock of the Unite 1 Company, which is to be given 
in exchange for the ¢ mon Stock of the il Company, will be part of an 
iss >be made amounting in the aggreg t more than £600,000. After 
8 per cent has been pa i in any year on the Ordinary Stock of the United 
} Company, t Defer d Or ry Stock will be entitled t of the remaining 
protits available for dividend for the same year, to a like dividend, and any 
; surplus profits available for dividend will i rata between the 
) Ordinary md Deferred Ordinary Stock sses of Stock have 
| re ed dividends of + r for urs, the Deferred 
} Ordinary Stock willl iry 5 3. 
The Four Per Cent. res of t nited " y, which are to be 
iven in exch t Mortgage Five Per t. Bonds of the Central 
| Company, will be } f to t sack noun r iu rregate to 
not more than £2,070,006 est v be payable haif-yearly at the rate of 
+ per pe mm in J July of « year, and will run as from 
the Is 1% These Det will 2 i in denominations of £20, 
£100, und " iv r t t vy be ree 
| the option l r The lt M 
be redeemable } ( ime mths’ notice, The 
Del ures, const lir obliga of the United Company, will be 
specifically charged on the First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds and Common 
Stock of the Central Cor pany exchanged under th Plan, and a Deed of 
Trust will be exect ibyt Company in fav r of Trustees accordingly 
Participation under this Plan in avy respect is dependent upon the deposit 
| of securities w the D s ry Sub- Dey airy herein designated, at 


; tary or Sab-Depositary within such time as may be 
rned. No securities will be received on deposit unless in 





| rst Mortga 3 must carry the coupon maturing 
{ bse Ww it « All certificates of Stock must be 
ed t y pr pe r transfers and assignments, executed in blank, and duly 





This Plan is not intended as a precise outline or statement of the Proposal 
to which the — yrs are referred, and by the provisions of which they will 
be held to be be 
| Deposits of secur ities will be received on and after the 2% h of Apri 1, 1907, 











; and until three. o'clock p.m. on th l of May, t e of the 
| De y, Messrs ‘o, No. 145 I all Street 
| L land taries, Messrs & Co., of 

P ‘ Bank or Canal t Montreal, 
; Cc ub 





J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO 





€}4. 140.—N AP L ES P AL ER MO, TU NIS, ‘ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, &ec., CRUISE. 
ROME, VENICE, FLORENCE TOUR. 
MAY ITALIAN LAKES TOUR. 





Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M. D , 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


YANADIAN PACIF I GC -Liagag. 
J NEW ‘EMPRESS’ ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS., 
FASTEST +t DAYS OPEN SEA 
Weekly Service from Liverpool. 
ro ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN'’ 8 tone May 8th, 
CANADA, ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 14,500 tons May 17th. 
or passages apply C. P. Riy., 62-65 Char Cross, 58.W., 67 King William 
Street, E.¢ or I l Age 
THROUGH TICKETS wil CANADA » JAPAN, 225 days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


ye INLY FINEST HOIC ES QUALITY 


SUPPLIED Pi ickages f 2s a I Clergymen 





and Househo Ww itry 8 ild write immediately, 
MITRE FISH CO "GRIMSBY Dn KS, f r full free particulars. Ingu 
s ted. Satisfa " srranteed. Order from an Old-! sblis 1 Firn 
best modern Fac ties the Tr. for sending ready Dressed for Cooking 
It ATTENED ‘HI a K ENS Surrey style) 
t PARCE! POST batt Y I $ib., 3s. 7d 4} 1b,, 38. lod. ; 
b., 4 l 4 4s l ni Olt $s. lud 


ith order to M ANAGE R, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
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MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 


from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 
Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


LONDON 


MAPLE & CO 


to get some ot 


and 
imitation. 


Then, too, 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 6d. f 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH’s 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality someti 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it ie 
get her — 9 for id. é* 1s Possible 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected 

has a_ fineness and delicacy process, 


Its value is in the lead, 


of touch that 
a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinnn 


dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Coleen 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 


Lane, London, E.C. 








PARIS 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL UsE, 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &¢. 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly ad 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


Being 


apted to 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 








A HOUSE WITH A 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, 


Underclothing, 
Umbrellas, 


Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


and W< 


Hosiery, Hats 
Bags, and every 





lverhampton, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in Loudon aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


176 9/9 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital .......00000se0seceeseeeeee£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... .. £1,120,000 


Reserved Liability of I ropeietors £3,000,00) 








IEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
vn the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


are also made. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 


JOHN BAKER, made 
payable at Post Office, 


Strand, to JOHN BAKER, 


Money Orders to be 


Southampton Street 


of 1 


Wellington 


Street. Business Letters should be addressed 


to THE PUBLISHER, * Office, 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


- Spectator 





| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King- 


| He mstite “we d, 


cut ies’ 2 


Children’s 1 dk Z. 
CAMBRIC ‘2s "2 | ainsi 


“The Iri ah Gat Janene Messrs 


POCKET . h pinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMpLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
2/11 


4 is sh Napkins, per doz. Dinner 


PRISH Nopkins. 56 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

yar ‘ square, 2/6; 2k by 3 yards, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 








Roller towelling, 3d. 
Samples and er urd Line 
per yard. zinen 
Price — DAMASK Glass Ghia, 49 
Pos per doz 
+ rilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1 i each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 


Huck sback Towels, 5 


TABLE. LINEN. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries les should be 


sent to 40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad Jrov L 
“hk” Agent. Where there ts no * * Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
“K" Boot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


6 per doz, 


and 
HOUSE 









can order 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 





PRR. 6:06000000000e08 evccccoece £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .e..+.--+ , 22 @ 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 2 U 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 Uv 
Column eee | width of 

PEGE) cccoccccescecescscsese 8 8 vu 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ......eeeeeeseee £16 16 0 
Jmalde Pae occccccccvcccscoce 1414 0 


Five lines ( 45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width s.; and ls. a line for every additionai line 
(contarming on an average tweive words 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. aninch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
1és. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





NTORTHERN SSURANCE 

a COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 


London: 1 Union Terrace, 


Accumulated Funds, £6,782,951. 
The SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENER AL 
MEETING of this Company was held within 





house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May Ist, 1907, 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 
The following is a summary of the report referred 





Q 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
showing an increase of £115,366, in compari- 
ose of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £1,101,133, or 897 
cent. of the premiums, of which the San Francie) 
conflagration was responsible for £482,751 (39.3 per 
cent.) 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £416,660, or 33°9 per cent. of the premiums. 








son with t! 


per 
per 














LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,366 Policies were issued for new assurances, an t 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £556,516. These 
new assurances yielded annual premit amount 
to £19,180, and single premiums amounting to £5,99s, 
The TOTAL INCOME of the year fr om premiums 





Was £288,980, and from interest £ 
The CLAIMS amounted to £274,956. 


The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts te 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums receive 1. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,152 was 
received for annuities granted during the year 


The whole FUNDs of the 


amount to £4,683,771. 


Life Department now 





he repo re having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distr buted 
t the shareholders for the year 1906 be 

W (being dividend of £3 per share), in addition 


Ov, the instalment of 5s. per share now due of 
the shareholder's Life Bonus 1906-10. 


J.ONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Colonel Robert Baring ~ - — Huth Jackson, 
H. Cosmo O. Bonser, Esq. 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, He ary James Lubbock, 


sq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq 


! 
he — a as, Esq. 
eukes, y 


tt. rye rr. punt Milner, 





Henry Charles G .M.G. 
Esq. Rt. Hon. “as Algernon 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, West, G.C.B. 
Esq. 
SECR oo .—H. GAYFORD. 

FIRE Robertson, Home Superinten 
DEPARTMENT i: , 4, Fowler, Foreign Superint endent, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 


Company for the year 1906, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


PSTAIRS and DOW NSTAIRS 
By Miss THackerar. 
Yhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 








| isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


| of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


| Central Office, 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


not only provides anyone with the 


ability to play it, but also shows 
how that ability can be used to 
the best advantage. 








Some of the great musicians who have 
provided interpretations which can be 
reproduced by anyone with the aid of 


the METROSTYLE : 


BALAKIREW. 
BARTLETT. 
BAUER. 
BOHM. 
BUSONI. 
CARRENO. 
CHAMINADE. 
COLONNE. 
COWEN. 
ELGAR. 
FRIEDHEIM. 
FAURE. 
GRIEG. 
GABRILOWITSCH. 
GABRIEL MARIE. 
GODARD. 
GLAZOUNOW. 
HOFMANN. 
KOWALSKI. 
MOSZKOWSKI. 
PADEREWSKI. 
PLANTE. 
PAUR. 

PUGNO. 
REINECKE. 
RIMSKY KORSAKOFF. 
SCHARWENKA. 
STRAUSS. 
SOUSA. 
SGAMBATI. 
THOME. 
WIENIAWSKI. 
&c., &e. 





The Pianola Piano is the only piano combining 
in One instrument a piano of the highest grade and 
the Pianola with the Metrostyle. 


It can thus be played by hand in the ordinary 
Way, and anyone can play it by means of the 
Pianola contained within its case. 


The Pianola Piano is to be regarded as the 
greatest teacher of music extant, for the Pianola 
gives a perfect technique, and the Metrostyle 
enables anyone to fashion his style of playing 
on interpretations actually provided by famous 
masters. The Metrostyle is not in any way 
arbitrary ; it does not bind the performer to a 
mere mechanical production. In the rendering of 
a composition he can instantly refer to an authori- 
tative interpretation, and play all or any part of 
the composition exactly according to it. 


In music that is unfamiliar the Metrostyle thus 
provides an indispensable guide to the manner in 
which it should be rendered, but at the same time 
it is not in the least degree arbitrary. The per- 
former can play, say, a Chopin Nocturne according 
to his own ideas, or as Paderewski has actually 
played it. 


The Pianola Piano is made in several models, 
and can only be obtained as the Pianola Piano 
(Steck Piano), of which there are three models, or 
as the Pianola Piano (Weber Piano), of which 
there are two models. 


Pianos of the ordinary type will be taken in 
part exchange. 


You are invited to call or write for full informa- 
tion, specifying Catalogue B.B. 








ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6G-7 New Bond Street. London, W. 
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HUMBER CARS 


AND THEIR USERS. 








The following is an extract from a 
received from a Commander 


Navy :— 


“T have just given up my 10-12 Humber car 


and I feel that I ought to tell you the great satis- 
, faction it has given me. I have run it about 7,000 
* miles in ten months without any trouble whatever, 
and have driven it hard, too. In its place I 
purchased a 15 h.p. Humber. I have only run 
it about 150 miles, but it is a revelation ; the way 
it sweeps along the road and takes hills is perfectly 
marvellous, and it is absolutely quiet. 


“«The. Humber. Purr’ is well known, and I 
heartily congratulate you on your new 15 h.p. 
model; it is beautiful to look at, and still more 
beautiful to drive.” 





Prices from £270. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
FREE TRIALS ARRANGED. 


HUMBER, Limited, 


Dept. 37, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C., and 60-64 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
WORKS: BEESTON (Notts) and COVENTRY. 


DEPOTS: 
Liverpool: 27-33 Leece St. Manchester: 33 Blackfriars 
St. Birmingham: 280 Broad St. Nottingham: Greyfriar Gate. 
Southampton: 27 London Road. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity aud thoroughuess.”’ 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrep Ginson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmenx, Lonvon, Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Just ready, H. J. Glaisher’s ’s May Cata- 
logue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing BOOK BARGAINS, in all 
Branches of Literature. Alsoa Catalogue of French Books, and of Current 
Literature at Discount Prices.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered. —Tennyson’ s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839 ; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 











letter 
in the Royal 





REDUCTION 


1875 


IN PRICE 


1907 


OF THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Single Copies, 3s. instead of 6s, 


10s. per annum post-free instead 
of 20s. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


There will be no change in the style or character of tho 
“Review,” but some articles will be signed. 


Among the Contents of the April Number are :— 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
THE BENEDICTINE ABBEY OF WESTMINSTER. 
By the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
THE SWEATING OF WOMEN’S LABOUR. 
By THos. Hotes, 
EURIPIDES AND HIS MODERN INTERPRETERS. 
By E. D. A. Morsueap, 
NEW COLLEGE AND KING’S: a Study in Reform. 
THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


The “ Church Quarterly Review” 
Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, London, E.C. 


may be obtained from any 





A HISTORY OF 


WILLIAM PATERSON 


AND THE 


DARIEN COMPANY 


(Ilustrated.) 


BY 





Napoleon, 1841 ; Rosamund Gray, 1798; ‘Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last | 


Mssays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1858; Gardiner’s History, 2 vois., 1863 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878; Jane Eyre, 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, % vols., 1844.—_EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS.—Thousands of the 
Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and Best Stock of Second-Hand gt New Remainder books in the World. 
Write for our May Catalorue.—W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
J gh =~ and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. » Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Yearly, @ oe Y 


Ol4 3. 72 


Including postage to any part of the United a 


Kingdom 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


6 .... 


seeeees Oe eeeeererseeeeenerenes -+-916 $....0 8 2 





JAMES SAMUEL BARBOUDOR, 


Formerly Accountant of the Bank of Scotland. 


6s. nct. 


BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WM. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 


Second Annual Issue, 1907. 
Issued each Easter. Order your copy annually. 
New and Complete List of Public Secondary Schools for Girls. 
An Index of Secondary-School Mistresses. 
Every professional detail of Secondary Education for Girls. 

A guide to Girls’ Education at School and after School. Truthful facts, not 
fancies, as to Professions and Openings for Women. Valuable reference 
tubles. Articles on Universities, Medicine, Art Training, Music, Civil Service, 
Games, Examinations. 

Price 2s. 6d. net from any Bookseller, or post-free 2s. 10d. from SWAN 
SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 











Applications for Covies of the SPECLATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tv the EDITOR, but 
tv the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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), W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 





A SUMMER HOLIDAY 
alanis FLORENCE POPHAM 


“Recounted with skill and feeling.”—Times. 
6d. 


KITTY 
Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS 


««Kitty’ isa classic. I have read it over and over again.”—Coventry Parmore. 
“Lord Houghton asks me if I have read ‘ Kitty,’ and tells me it is the best novel 
he ever read.” —BisHor THIRLWALL. 


THE VACILLATIONS OF HAZEL 


MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


« Will rivet the attention of the most jaded novel-reader.”— Punch. 
“The book is full of good humour, amusement, country scents, and nice people, 
and may be thoroughly recommended.” —Times. 


MARGUERITE’S WONDERFUL YEAR  6/- 
MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 
—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


6/- 


6/- 


“ Full of the deep things of life—a beautiful story.’ 
“ An uncommon and delightful book.” oe 


ABROWSNITH. 


Bristol: J. W. London : _SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 











Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vick-Prrsipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Coarmaxs—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputy-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SecreTaRr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp MawnaGer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. Annual Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4, 256,464. 


Notwithstanding ‘the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, 

LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

NEW AND SPECIAL Save ation 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. olicies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE- wee CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years 

2. PENSION. POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Me mbers. Assurances can be readily e fe »cted by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WesTMinst! S.W 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LOW PREMIUMS. the BONUSES 


CONTEM PORARY 








REVIEW. May. 2s, 6d. AND AFTER. 
Tae GOVERNMENT AND ITS Propitems. By J. A. MAY. 

Spender, e 7 » 
=... By Mrs. Emily Crawford. THe Propiem oF Empire. — By the Hon. Sir 
Our ARMAMENTS: A PLEA For ReEpuctiox. By Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M G. (ex-Prime 

J. A. Murray Macdouai4. 0.P ’ Minister of ( aes late High Commissioner 

ee Ce i i. a for Canada in London). 

; MOS INID 8. By Px Sab er. , * ~ > 
Soden pong ved igg 4 Z ae Siete A Witt Tee Bartisu Empire STAND OR Fatt? By 
P . i ee ny J. Ellis Barker. 
=, ‘ities ARCHITECTURE. By L. March Sour Avricaw Lorautr. By the Right Hon. 

Mras Lord MonkBretton. : 
aa es iM D. 7 cee vee. Sy aS ImperiaL Outposts. By Sir George Arthur, Bart. 


By E. N. Bennett, M.P. 
* By the Rev. Dr. A, 


PLAYING AT SOLDIERS 

“Tue ANGELLIC COUNCIL. 
Smythe Palmer. 

Reiicion anp THe CHILD. 


Jesus ox His Own Vocation. By Alexander Brown. 
Tut Spanish Peorite. By Havelock Ellis. 


IMPERIAL ORGANISATION AND THE COLOUR QUES- By Havelock Ellis 


riox.—I. By W. W 1 7m . 

Co ome Sc a Ft ~ e tes Cumprex. By Tue Epvucationat Lapper, By Katharine Bath- 
J. E. ¢ t ¢ : urst. e = he 

THE ‘mame ‘tas P SILIPPINEs. By John | THE Femare Prisoxer “By Captain Vernon Harris 
Foreman. 7 (late an Inspector of Prisons). 

Foreign , : = Pirate TRELAWNY. By T.C. Down, — 
Restos Cauobadie enemies ——. SON Our Brotuers, THE Beasts. By Lady Archibald 

ondon : CE MARSHALL & SON, 


Campbell. 
Tue Firmness oF Consois. By Hartley Withers. 
Wuart To Dats. By Lieut.-Colonel F. A. Davy, M.D. 
Ipte Reapine. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


Tue Peart Fisuery or Cerioyx. By Somers 
Somerset. 
QUALITY MOTO - R | EZ E | AvutTuors anv Pus.isuers. By the Rev. Alfred J, 
Church. 
COLOUR FADED COVERT Pan-Istamism. By Behdjet Wahby Bey. 
London: Sportiswoope & Co., Limited, 


(and 23 others). 


5 New Street Se yuare. 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, . 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Wootten 


FACTORY, Ltd. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Book 
sellers’: a@ New Novel .by CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE, author of “ Old Mr. Lovelace,” &c. 
itis called ALEGAL PRACTITIONER, 
and, though it lovks like a Six-shilling Novel 
in every respect of Print, Paper, Length, and 
Binding, it is published at 28, 6d., and 
Sorms the first of a series of 


NEW 2/6 NOVELS. .’ 


A LEGAL PRACTITIONER. 
CurRisTiAN TEARLE. Crown 
368 pp., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

THE AVERAGE MAN. ByA. C. Fox- 
Davigs, Author of “The Dangerville 
Inheritance,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER THREE KINGS. By Wm. K. 
Hitt. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
By W. 8. Carnz, Author of “ Pilking- 


By 
8vo, 





ton,” &c. With 4 Plates by H. L. 
SuHInDLER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. < 

RUSKIN'S Lectures on Political 
Economy, subsequently entitled 


Munera Pulveris, is now ready in 
THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 
which includes the most valuable of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS in admirably 
printed pott 8vo volumes at 1s. net 
each in cloth; and 1s. 6d. net each 
in royal blue leather. Write for 
Prospectus. 








A series of exceptional value, which has won 
the praises of all cections of the Press, 
is THE LONDON LIBRARY, in 
which a new Translation of Beowulf, 
by WENTWORTH HUYSHE, will 
shortly be ready. Another notable addi- 
tion to the series, for which orders 
should be placed immediately, is 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH on The 
Parables and The Miracles, with 
an Introduction to each Volume by 
Dr. A. Smyrue Pautmer, D.D. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 8vo, buck- 

ram, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net each. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY. Lerrees OF LITER- 
By T. J. Hoae. Intro- MEN. Edited 
duction by Prof. |). ty A iar 
Epwarp Downey, : 


2. = pa ner A 
LIFE OF GOETHE. By a Unique Collection 
G. H. Lewes. 


of mainly copyright 
material. 
And other Volumes. 


Write for Prospectus. 


BUCKLE, GROTE, MACAULAY: 
Complete Historical Works, Edited 
with new Notes in accordance with the 
results of recent research, at 5s. net 
each. For further particulars of 
this remarkable enterprise in modern 
publishing, write for a Prospectus 
of THE LIBRARY OF STANDARD 
AND HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
11 vols. demy 8vo, buckram. Each 
vol. complete in itself and edited by 
a specialist in his own department, 
5s. net. 


The following Pamphlets and Book-Lists 
are available, post-free, on application :— 


ALPHABETICAL SPRING LIST OF AN- 


CATALOGUE, 123; NOUNCEMENTS. 4 
rages Apr 197 Firet | _. PAse® to 
THE BOOK FAIR. Voor, | NEW UNIVERSAL 
With original contri- LIBRARY. 170 vols. 
butions by G. K. Curs- Is., Is. 64., 2s. net. 


TERTON and other 
writers. 


MUSES’ LIBRARY. 4 


HOW TO FURNISH A vols, ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. net. 
LIBRARY from £5 up- | LONDON LIBRARY. 8 
wards, | vols. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIST OF ROUT- wiINIATURE REFER- 


ENCE LIBRARY. 41 


l2mo. | vols. Is, net. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., 








GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, anufacturers, &c., on application. 





Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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A FINE POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


W. S. CAINE, M.P. 


By J. NEWTON. With an Introduction by the Rev. ALEx. 
MacLaREN, D.D.,and an Appreciation by Sir CHARLES DILKE, 
With Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE writes:—‘This volume forms an _ admirable 
*apologia’ of a career seemingly involved, much misunderstood, yet right 
through consistent to high ideals and a white purpose...... It is a worthy 
monument to a worthy man.” 

YORKSHIRE DAILY OBSERVER writes:—‘‘He was indeed one of the 
many examples—from Mr. Gladstone downwards—that the life of Liverpool 
can furnish individual Liberals of the highest capacity......It is a sterling, 
a figure that faces us in these pages, so crowded with efforts 
an e" 


DR. PUSEY’S COMMENTARY. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. To be Completed in Eight 
Volumes. Each 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 6, Now Ready. 


HABAKKUK AND MALACHI. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE writes :—‘‘It is not necessary to praise the 
homiletic beauty and devotional depth of this commentary now..... There 
are plenty of up-to-date critical commentaries published, but few with the 
wisdom and vision that distinguish this book.’ 





CHURCH TEACHING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
EDITED BY THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, each 2s. met; postage 3d. 


THE SAINTS OF THE CHURCH. By 


Mrs. HORACE PORTER and Mrs. WALLACE, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. A. W. 


GOUGH, Vicar of Brompton. 


THE STORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


By the Dean of CARLISLE, 





JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
4 HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY 


(1814-1871). In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s, net. 





J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXIX. Pride of Place. 


By Rorueran Hurst. 
GAME AND THE WEATHER. 
THE BUSY MAN’S POULTRY. 
A TROUT HATCHERY. 
PRESERVATION OF BIG GAME. 
PAST HUNTING SEASON IN IRELAND. 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 











smith, Elder & Co.’s. List, 
READY ON WEDNESDAY Nex; 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Large post 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR of 


‘‘ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN,” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 
AND 


MR. ANSTRUTHER: 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman, 


LONEWOOD CORNER: 


A Countryman’s Horizons. By JOHN HALSHAM, Author 
of “Idlehurst.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published, 


The Standard says :—‘‘ To those who like the meditations of a quiet refined 
mind, we can recommend ‘ Lonewood Corner’ as a curiously attractive study 
of the every-day people and events in an English village.” 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 


1804-1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION, 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. [On May Sth, 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: 


introductory Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 15th, 





[On May 15th 





WINDOVER TALES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
Author of “ Under the White Cockade,” &c. 
The Standard says :—‘*** Windover Tales’ will do much to consolidate their 


writer’s reputation and influence. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THREE BOOKS ON IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY... 
By T. KIRKUP. 


AHISTORY OF SOCIALISM 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 7s. 6d. net. 





Athenzum.—* So fair, so learned, and so well-written that we. have nothing 
but praise for its author.” 

Saturday Review.—“ Mr. Kirkup has done more than any other author to 
expound the history and atdheauaiey of the Socialistic movement.” 

Manchester Guardian.— Unquestionably the best study of Socialism in the 
English language.” 


PROGRESS AND THE 
FISCAL PROBLEM. . 


3s. 6d. net. 








A Discussion of Tariff Reform in its Relation to 
National and Imperial Progress. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Old and New. 


8s. 6d. 
A Study of Empire. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





OOKS.—We offer Gautier’s Works, Mad. de Maupin, &c., 

24 vols., £8 18s. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

£13 13s.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 
£4 4s. Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS,, Book Merchants, Birmingham, 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s List. 





AN IMPORTANT ANONYMOUS BOOK. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Price 16s. 


With over 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. 


AN OBSERVER IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 


Private audiences were granted to the author by the 
various kings and princes of the Balkan States, and by 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, as well as by almost 
every member of the various Cabinets in turn, so that he 
was ‘enabled to gather information, some of which is, of 
course, known in the chancelleries of Europe, while other 
facts will probably come as a revelation, even to Balkan 
diplomats themselves. Inthe mountains of Northern 
Albania the author was the guest of the great brigand 
chief Vatt Marashi. 





READY 
With numerous 


SHORTLY. 
Illustrations. 


QUEER THINGS 
ABOUT PERSIA. 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Three Years a Member of the French Legation at Teheran, 
DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of “Queer Things About Japan.” 


and 





A REAL SUCCESS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 
Price 15s. net. 


MADAME DE STAEL 
AND HER LOVERS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Siandard.—“ A wonderfully fascinating volume that deserves 
for some things to be placed in the library side by side with 
Mr. John a ‘ Rousseau.’ ” 


~ 





‘New Six-Shilling Novels. 
WHICH WOMAN 


By G. B. BURGIN, 
Author of “The Shutters of Silence.” 


A SPLENDID NOVEL. 


THE REMNANT. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Column.” 


A FINE ROMANCE. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


PARSON CROFT. 


By NORMAN INNES. 
READY SHORTLY. 
THE 


COUNT’S CHAUFFEUR. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 


Author of “The Invasion of 1910,” &c. 





MAGMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
[English Men of Letters. 

Mr. W.L. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A very remark- 
able achievement....... Nothing more suggestive and inspiring has 
been composed about Shakespeare for a long day than this book of 
Professor Raleigh. It is so gracefully written, written so much at 
white heat, so to speak, that it would be a pleasure to make a 
series of quotations.” 

Professor DOWDEN, in the NATION.—*‘ Professor Raleigh has felt 
over again, with penetrative imagination and fine intelligence, the 
beauty and the greatness of Shakespeare’s poetry; he has only 
placed these in their proper environment, and, by virtue of a rare 
charm of style, enabled us to see with his eyes a most harmonious 


vision....... A wise and beautiful book.’ ‘a 


Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Mi aps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Pro Fide Mea. 
Extra Crown S8vo, hon net. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





And its Aftermath, 


PP os 
6. 


5th AND CHEAPER EDi TION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN 
AFRICA. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 


Fifth Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured 
Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Anyone, young or old, who may be anxious 
to get acquainted with our birds will find the Handbook excellent for that 
puryp Se. 


Reduced to Ios. . 6d. net each. 
GREAT BATSMEN. by G. W. 


and 
C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 600 Action Photographs. 


GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS. 


By G. W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 464 Action Photo- 


graphs. 
Tilus- 


GREAT GOLFERS. 


trated by 268 Action Photographs. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. 
G, w. BELDAM and P, A. VAILE, 
grap! 

#9  Mustr ated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


Illustrated. 


and Outline 





BELDAM 


By G. W. Be.pam. 


By 


Illustrated by 229 Action Photo- 


JOHN GLYNN. 





BY 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD.—“ The story......is told with great dramatic power and earnest- 
ness. ‘The book indeed abounds with real portraits of the submerged 
classes, and at times some of the most squalid scenes are limned with extra- 
ordinary fidelity and realism.” 

QUE . N.—** The tone is strong and brisk, whilst the re ader’ s attention and 
interest are gripped at the start and held right through. 

TIMES “A stirring romance of the fight with crime in a nest of hooligans 
und thie ves.” 

AUADEMY.—*“ An exciting and convincing nov el, in which the characters 


and the inte rest is sus staine l to the end. 


THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


; limp leather, 3s. 64. net each. 
Vol. XVI.-UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 


ROLLO OGDEN, 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


are alive, 


"Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by 


2nd EDITION NOW READY. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By Brig.-Gen. HENRY L. ABBOT, U.S. Army, Retired. Illustrated 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. An Introduction to Metaphysics through the Study of 
Modern Systems. By Professor MARY W. CALKINS, Extra Crown 8yo, 
lus. 6d, net. 





London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREATNESS & DECLINE OF 
ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 17s, net.* 
Vol. 1.—THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
Vol. IL.—JULIUS CESAR. 


*,* A history of the age of Cesar from the death of Sulla to 
the Ides of March, covering the critical years in which 
Roman Imperialism definitely asserted its sway over the 
civilised world, when, by the conversion of the Mediter- 
ranean into an Italian lake, Italy entered upon her historic 
task as intermediary between the Hellenised East and 
barbarous Europe. 








Mr, Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the publication of a 
beautiful book on the 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Illustrated in Colour and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
Revised by J. E. BAGNAL, A.L.S. 
With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to, 30s. net.* [Shortly. 


*.* The exquisite facsimile reproductions of these charming 
water-colour drawings of British Flora, combined with the 
terse and simple language of the text, make up a work 
which every lover of Nature will feel impelled to own. To 
the botanist, to.the teacher, and to the student, its educa- 
tional value will be apparent at a glance, and this work will 
appeal to them as an indispensable guide. The 75 coloured 
plates illustrate 243 British wild flowers, faithfully drawn 
and painted from life, reproduced in colours so perfectly as 
to constitute a triumph for artist and printer. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., Author of “A History of the 
Juglish Turf.” 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 2is. net; also an Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 10) copies, £3 3s. net.* May 10th. 





*,* The first complete history ever published of ‘ Eclipse* and his owners, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Wildman, Dennis O'Kelly, and Andrew O'Kelly. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net.* 
(May 10th. 
*,* The art of the preparation of food is un lergoing a process of evolution, 
and the most eminent of its professors is M. Escoffier. In this work he treats 
it from,a scientific standpoint, and gives not only a large number of his own 
new recipes, but some of the favourite old ones, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish a New Novel 
by Mr. E. F, BENSON on Friday, May 19th. 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul.” 6s, 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WOODS. 
THE INVADER. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of the Sword.” 6s, 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK, 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crowa 8vo, 6s. 
“A book of singular and engrossing interest.”—Spectator, 


KEDDY. A Story of Oxford. 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that are Cwsar's.” 6s. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property.” 6s. 


"hivd Impression. 
“A distinguished and remarkable piece of work.”—Morning Post. 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “Pam,” &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by WM. NICHOLSON. 4s. [Kit-Cat Novels, 


** A story to linger over and to remember.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





* Prospectus of these Works on application, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


*§ No imaginative writer, indeed, from the author of the 
Odyssey down to Dumas and Stevenson, coulg ever in 
his wildest dr have rivalled such a tale @S the life 
of Garibaidi,”—Daitr News. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE 
OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘“‘Englandin the Age of Wycliffe,” &, 
With 7 Maps and 335 Illustrations, Svo, 6s, 6d, net, 








**Quite apart from its worth as a piece of careful historical 
research, it is as fascinating as a romance, and, as such, worth 
of its subject.” TRIBUNE. d 

“It is seldom we are indulged with a book cf romantic history 
written in a brilliant style and composed with thought and pains, 


Mr. Trevelyan has been happy in a subject which fascinates alike 
himself and his readers.”"—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


re, 
JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA, 
By YOSABURO TAKEKOSHI, 
Member of the Japanese Diet. 
With a Preface by Baron SHIMPEI GOTO, Chief of the Civil Administration, 
Translated by GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. 
With a Map and 38 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*A remarkable and not demonstrably partial testimony to the 


efficiency of Japan as a colonising country......The book, it should 
be added, has many valuable illustrations.”—SCOTSMAN., 





**Supplies just the kind of information that is wanted. It has 
almost the value of a Blue-book.”—SPECTATOR. 


THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN 
BRITISH INDUSTRY: 


A Study of Business Organisation. 
By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 


Lecturer, London School of Economics, and Examiner in Commerce, 
Birmingham University. 
8vo, 9s. net. 





“The whole subject of industrial combinations, whether for the 
purpose of production or of regulating prices, is a fascinating one, 
and Mr. Macrosty’s book is a mine of information bearing upon 
the problem in its various phases.’’—TRIBUNE. 











INVESTIGATION ON THE THEORY 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 


By S. E. SHEPPARD, D.Sc.Lond., 
1851 Exhibition Scholar of University College, London; and 
C. E. KENNETH. MEES, D.Sc.Lond. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [On Monday next, 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRALRY.—Two New Volumes. 
VOCES POPULI. By F. Anstey. (Reprinted from 


Puuch.) First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernarp 
PARTRIDGE. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 
net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

NEW AND OLD LETTERS TO DEAD 
AUTHORS. By AnpREW LANG. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 33 net. [On Monday nest. 

* * This is a New Edition of Mr. Lang's “ Letters to Dead 

Authors,” first issued in 1886, with Seven Additional Letters. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE HON. MICHAEL HICKS BEACH, M.P., 
ON THE BUDGET; 
SIR JOHN ROLLESTON, D.L.. J.P., on 
INVESTMENT IN REAL PROPERTY ; 


WHY INVESTORS NEGLECT THEIR STOCKS, 
By the INVESTMENT CRITIC; 
MORTGAGE BONDS AS INVESTMENTS, 
by Dr. GUSTAV WEISS VON WELLENSTEIN, Judge of the High 
Court of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and 
TELEPHONE INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by E.R. CONKLIN, President of the Illinois Indepen- 


dent Telephone Association, 
IN THE MAY NUMBER 


‘Financial Review of Reviews.” 
Price 1s. 


Of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers, 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
Annual Subscription, 10s., starting with any issue, 
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« We have rarely read 


T is a truism that those who wish to understand 
their own times and problems should have 


“The author has the 


anorearoelehck = that understanding based upon a knowledge of the Simeephore’ a0 well es 
ian ear, times that have preceded their own, and there are ey 
few epochs so critical in the history of England, —e_ 
so fruitful of changes that still influence us, as the 
days that saw at one and the same time the birth 
of the Reformation and the growth of monarchical An admirable book.” 
s ‘ —Daitr Man. 
power in this country. The struggle between 
suivant the two religions was at its acutest, the absolute 


counter - intrigues of 

Henry's Court 1s left on 

the mind of the reader, 
—SPECTATOR. 


“This grim romance 
of the Court of the great 
Tudor despot has been 


autocracy of the monarch was at its very com- 
mencement towards the end of the 
Henry VIII., and the struggle at that time resolved 
itself into a fierce and exciting duel between 
Thomas Cromwell, who was the Lord Privy Seal, 
and an unknown girl who represented the Papal 
party in England, and who was for a short time 
Henry’s Fifth Queen. Both fell, andin the nature 
of things this story is one of the most tragic in our 
history; it forms hardly light reading, but it is 
one worthy of serious study by those who pay 


“Mr. Hueffer has ac- 
complished a memorable 
piece of work. There is 
power and thought in 
the characterisation, and 
the whole work has an 
astonishing effect in re- 
vealing to us the flesh 
and blood side of history.” 

—Daitr News. 


life of 


“These are the quali- 
ties that made ‘The Fifth 
Queen’ an unusual and 
noteworthy book, and the 
qualities are continued in 
* Privy Seal.’ ” 

—TRIBUNE. 


attention to our present institutions, in which the 
personal element is again growing potent in the 


monarchy,and to our religion, in which the struggle 
between old faiths and new heterodoxies is con- 
itself. 
shadowed in two volumes of a trilogy which its 
author (Ford Madox Hueffer) 


handled with singular 

skill,” OUTLOOK. 

“Those who are in- 

terested in sincere and , 
ambitiously artistic work t P 

will find in * The Fyth stantly manifesting 


Queen’ a book of rare 
worth, full of colour and 
interest.” " 

—Biack AND WHITE. 


“ Those who have not 
read ‘The Fifth Queen’ 
must do so for the sake 
of ‘Privy Seal,’ those 
who have will need no 
urging to read its con- 
tinuation. Mr. Hueffer's 
Henry is a brilliant re- 
creation.” 

—Sunpar Times, 


This story is fore- 


is devoting to a 


serious analysis and picture of that age and 


conflict. These are 


THE FIFTH QUEEN 


AND HOW SHE CAME TO COURT. 





“Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s novel is an 
exceedingly clever and impressive study of 
the way in which Lady Catherine Howard 
came to the Court of Henry VIII. and 
won that monarch’s wayward affections” 
(Standard). “It is an ambitious theme, and 
we have nothing but congratulations for him 
on the resultant achievement” (Telegraph). 
“His portrait of Catherine Howard, impul- 
sive, warm-hearted, truth-speaking, yet 
daring amidst the most unprincipled intrigue, 
is singularly attractive and lifelike, making 
an admirable foil to the grimly conceived 
Lady Mary” (Tribune). ** The atmosphere of 
unceasing intrigue is admirably conveyed, 
and the leading characters, carefully studied 
as they must have been, none the less give 
the feeling of lifelike reality” (Morning Post). 
“The whole work is steeped in imagination, 
the writer totally effacing himself and his 
time in the broad and glowing picture of 
life that he has made with much study” 


(Outlook). “It is a novel that no reader can 
help pursuing eagerly to its end” (Daily 
Graphic), “It is vivid, full of zest, packed 


with matter; and a novel of incident told 
by a man of intellect is a rare and valuable 
production ” (Times). 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, Limited, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN. 


6s. 


PRIVY SEAL: 


LAST VENTURE. 


HIS 





“Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer's new novel of life 
at the Court of the eighth Henry has been 
awaited with considerable interest by readers, 
who were deeply impressed by the very 
considerable talent which he displayed in 
‘The Fifth Queen.’ It may be said at once 
that the most confident anticipations aroused 
by the first romance are admirably satisfied 
by the second. In some respects, indeed, 
‘Privy Seal’ may be said to show an advance 
in workmanship over its earlier companion 
—the story is closer knit, there is more of 
movement in it, and the aims of the 
intriguing parties are more simply defined” 
(Telegraph), ‘“‘ The colouring is gorgeous; 
no writer has better realised the flaming 
exterior of the times than Mr. Hueffer. So 
far as literature is a matter of the choice 
and marshalling of words, Mr. Hueffer has, 
notoriously, nothing to learn. Apart from this 
and beyond, he has produced a notable novel 
in ‘Privy Seal’” (Daily News). “Mr. Hueffer 
is undoubtedly a very promising writer. 
‘The Fifth Queen’ and his two volumes of 
London and country essays are books of 
which both the author and Alston Rivers, 
his publisher, have reason to be proud, 
and ‘Privy Seal’ reaches an even higher 
standard” (Onlooker). “In a word, the 
thing is well done and good to read” 
(Evening Standard). - 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S., 


“The Circumnavigator.” By ARTHUR KITSON. With Maps 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just ready. 


No thorough and exhaustive Life of Captain Cook has appeared since 1836, 
although much information concerning his life and adventures has come to 
light since then. This volume is an attempt to fill this gap, and gives a full 
record of his life, of his active service in the war in Canada in 1759, and of his 
voyages round the world, 


EUROPE AND THE TURKS. 


The Cause and Cure of the Trouble in the Balkan Peninsula. By 
NOEL BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


In this volume the complications of the Balkan problem are reduced to their 
simplest elements. The outrages, rebellion, rivalries, and the coming war, 
about which every one is vaguely uneasy, are seen as in a bird’s-eye view; the 
work of the Powers in establishing reform is made clear; and the task of the 
British Government is definitely outlined. 


MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN. 


By J. W. SCHULTZ. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Mr. Schultz, as a young man, went to the Blackfoot Country, and there, 
enamoured of the life, became, in fact, an Indian. For years he led their 
life, full of action and incident. He married asquaw who became his devoted 
wife. He went on the chase—on the war-path—trading, farming, or fighting, 
as the case may be. Mr. Schultz describes —_ simplicity a life so 
full of colour and incident that the book is assured of a place in literature. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
ao 2s. 6d, 
THE Lae! UNIVERSITY QUESTION. X. 
S OF PICCA DILLY “HARRIOT MELLON, G. 8S. Street. 
WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. Mrs M. Srmon. 
A PLEA a4 3 yt NOVELS Basi. Tozer. 
A FORGOTTE POET: CLARE. Arrtuur Symon 
THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. HALDANE'S ARMY BILL. 
he Ear. A CARDIGAN, 

THE AMERICAN TRAMP. E. B. Oszory. 

WANTED—MUSIC CRITICS. +] . Reaver. 
SHOULD WOMEN EMIGRATE 
A BUDGET OF ‘erm VETTERS—-SENECA TO LUCILIUS. Professor 

tzaceamae D. 
MR. S o's * MORALITY ” PLAYS. igre’ L. Exuts, 
PSCIPLINE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A. R. Orage. 
vee ert LONDON. Arruur P. sae ¥., 
TH CALL IT PROGRESS. E. H. Luc 
a MARCEL LLO”’: woven FROM THE DIARIES OF THE LATE BARON 

DE MALORTIE. V. 

SONG On : VANQUISHED. S. Gertrupe Forp. 


THE DUKE 
OF BEDFORD 
ON THE MILITIA. 





2) 
= 
=) 
4 
2 











1.—THE PRESERVATION OF THE MILITIA. 
6d. net. 


‘‘Before making up their minds on the 
question of the Militia, we trust that those of 
our readers who occupy themselves with military 
problems will be at the pains of reading this 
pamphlet...... it embodies a number of sound 
and practical suggestions for Militia reform.” 

—SPECTATOR. 


2.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MILITIA. 
6d. net. 


“Weare delighted to notice a reprint of the 
Duke of Bedford’s admirable speech...... We are 
exceedingly glad that the most important 
facts and figures which it contains should be 
put on record.”—SPECTATOR. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Three Novels that are Selling, 
6s. each. 


By a New Writer. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL. 


By F. E. WYNNE. 
** A remarkable achievement for a first book.”—Daily Gra hic 
“ Should on no account be missed.”—Globe. —_ 


A Sea Comedy. 


THE NANCY MANCUVRES. 


By CHARLES GLEIG, 


“A very droll mixture of Fleet Street, Bohemia, and life on 
board a man-of-war.”— Country Life. 


Second Large impression. 


THE BARONY OF BRENDON. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


“The plot is excellent, and it is handled with delicacy, 
7 —Datiy News, 
“A delightful tale...... this very charming story.”—Globe, 


Two Stories of the Occult World. 


THE FEAST OF BACCHUS. 
By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


ONE OR TWO. By THEO DOUGLAS. 





The Publishers have pleasure in announcing a New and Important 
Book by H. G. KEENE, CILE., Author of “ The History of India,” 
&c., dealing with the early adventurers who made the British 
Conquest of India possible. 


HINDUSTAN UNDER FREE LANCES 


deals with such men as General De Boigne, George Thomas, the 
Hessings, Perron, James Skinner, and many others. The book, 
which is published at 15s. net, is Illustrated with many Portraits 
of these celebrities, has a Preface by the late Sir Richard Temple 
and is dedicated by permission to Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Limited. 





The Great Churchmen Series. 


Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, 


Provost of the Cathedral Church of S. Andrew, Inverness. 





These Monographs are in crown Svo form, illustrated with 5 
Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


RICHARD HOOKER. 


By the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY. [ Ready, 


WILLIAM LAUD. 


By the Rev. W. L. MACKINTOSH, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. { Shortly. 


Several others in active preparation. 


By the late Rev. W. H. Abraham, D.D. 


THE POSITION OF THE EUCHARIST IN 
SUNDAY WORSHIP. 


By the Rev. W. H. ABRAHAM, D.D., Vicar of St. Augustine's, 
Hull, Author of “Church and State in England.”’ Crown 8v0, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

“It abounds in useful and interesting information on all sorts of obscure 
questions connected with its main thesis: and while it must be described as 
unsympathetic in its attitude tows ards the Reformation Settlement, and in its 
depreciatory remarks about the ‘new theology made in Germany’ in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth certuries, still it is a work of solid and permanent 
value from which clergy and people alike will tind much to learn.” 

—Church of Iveland Gazette, 

Just out. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF THE R&V. 
W. H. E. McKNICHT, M.A., 


Sometime Rector of Silk Willoughby, Lincolnshire. By his Niece, 
EDITH ISABEL THOMSON, With Portraits and Illustra 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








MASTERS & CO., Limited, 78 New Bond Strect, W. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 


JOHN 
BULL'S 
Other Island. 


BY 


BERNARD 
SHAW. 


CONTENTS. 
PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS ON 
HOME RULE, EGYPT, c., in about 
Sixteen Chapters. 
“JOHN BULL’S OTHER 
Long Play. 
Preface to “HOW HE 
HUSBAND.” 
“HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND,” 


a Short Play. 


ISLAND,” a 


LIED TO HER 


Preface to “Major Barbara” in about 
Twelve Chapters dealing with “FIRST 
AID TO CRITICS,” “THE SALVA- 


TION ARMY,” “ CHRISTIANITY 
AND ANARCHISM,” & 


“MAJOR BARBARA,” a Play. 


Crown 8vo, 360 pp., price 6s. 


Uniform with “ Man and Superman,” &e. 


OTHER WORKS BY 
BERNARD SHAW. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND 
ESSAYS. In 2 vols. Containing as lla 
Word on the Dramatic Opinions and Semen of 
G. Bernard Shaw by JAMES HUNEKER. 
Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 

The Tribune says:—‘*One can admire 
enjoy the profusion of brilliant, suggestive, 
memorable things scattered through these 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. A Comedy 


and a Philosophy. Crown Svo, 6s. 


PLAYS PLEASANT AND PLAYS 
UNPLEASANT. In 2 vols. Sold separately. 
With a Portrait of the Author by Freperick 
H, Evans, and the original Prefaces. Crown 
Svo, 6s. each. 

Contents: PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 1. Widowers’ 
Houses. 2 The Philanderer. 3. Mrs. Warren's 
Profession. 

Contents: PLAYS PLEASANT. 1. 
the Man. 2. Candida. 3. The Man 
4 You Never Can Tell. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Contents: 1, The Devil's Disciple. 2. Cesar and 
Cleopatra. 3. Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
Each Play also sold se parate ly, pe aper r, 1s, 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s. net : 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 


A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 


Being No. 4 of the Novels of his Nonage. Also 
THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLI , ~ an 


ssay on Modern Prizefighting. ( 8vo, 6s. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNI- 


CIPAL TRADING. 1 8vo, 2 


and 
and 
pages,” 


Arms and 
of Destiny. 





owl 


Crowr 


BOOKSELLERS’ IMMEDIATELY. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ IMMEDIATELY. 


A 


CONSIDERATION 


OF THE 


STATE OF IRELAND 


IN THE 


XiXtn CENTURY. 


BY 


G. LOCKER LAMPSON. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS”. 


Third Edition Now Ready 


THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


BY 


ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


With Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. 
CONTENTS. : 
CHAPTER. Price 24s. net. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


I. BEFORE THE UNION; OR, 
SOWING OF THE SEED. 


THE 


“The life of Lafcadio Hearn was a 





Il. THE ACT OF UNION, 1801. romance, and his letters to many would be 
ee - 7 atten ates ._ | the more fascinating in that they are an 
If. CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, | exploration into the unknown.” 
1829. Westminster Gazette. 
IV. THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF “ A work of the intensest interest, a book 
EDUCATION, 1831. that brings a complex and exotic subject 
i eae mem | into the area of criticism and contact, and 
V. THE SEVEN YEARS’ TITHE | should go a long way towards fixing his 
WAR, 1830-1838. place in literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
VI. POOR LAW OF 1836. “The book is alive with interest. It is, 
hk es ‘ | indeed, one of the most fascinating and 
VII. MUNICIPAL REFORM ACT, 1840. | ho iding among recent biographies, and I 
7 adenine — es & puzzled to think of any one quite 
Vil. O'CONNELL ° TWO . ONSTITU ~ | its equal in a certain strange impressive- 
TIONAL AGITATIONS FOR A | ness.”—British Weekly. 
REI EAL OF THE UNION, 1830 | “Letters and life together make up a 
AND 1842-1844. | whole of intense fascination and of the 
IX. THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES | Profoundest interest to modern thought.” 
— Morning Post. 
AC x 1849. : , 
’ wee a . - Bee “The two volumes will spread abroad a 
X. REVOLUTIONARY AND UN-/} tardy knowledge about one of the most 


CONSTITUTIONAL EFFORTS 
TO OBTAIN THE SEVERANCE 


interesting personalities among the writers 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 


OF IRELAND FEOM GREAT | -~-;-He reminds ono of De Quidcey, Poe, 
and stevenson. — arly etegrapnr, 
MITAN—xuuET, Toe”. C—O 
O’BRIEN, AND FENIANISM | “ There 18 nothing but praise for the 
Dp © ate | way in which this memorial of a very 
UP TO 1867. notable man has been done.”—Tribune. 
XI. IRISH REFORM BILLS OF A589, | “They are wonderful letters, because 
1850, AND 1868. | they go straight to the heart of things, 
° a — + mp | 2nd only a man finely poised and highly 
XII. DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE equipped could have written them.” 
IRISH CHURCH, 1869. Standard. 
XIII. LAND ACT OF 1870. “As one penetrates deeper and deeper 
ae ——— ss ita nie 0 late , | into this ric a collection of letters, one sseme 
XIV. INT ERMEDIA wa EDUCAT ION to be entering the inner and secret shrine, 
ACT, 1878. ESTABLISHMENT | for we xe the writer was speaking from his 
OF THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY, | heart with his own‘ pen of fire.’” 
1879. Daily News. 
XV. LAND ACT OF 1881. | ‘They bring us into close spiritual 
| contact with one of the most poetical and 

XVI. FROM THE LAND ACT OF 1881 | distinguished of souls, and form a worthy 
TO THE REJECTION OF THE | monument to a genius which will be more 
SECOND HOME RULE BILI | highly appreciated a hundred years hence 
Ter eae coe te ~ | than it is to-day.”— World. 

XVII. THE FALL OF PARNELL AND ‘To read the second volume of these 
THE REJECTION OF ‘THE | letters is to get such an insight into the 
SECOND HOME RULE BILL, ! Japanese view of the Western mind as will 
1893 not be found in all the volumes of all the 

= vlobe-trott: rs.” —Observer. 
EPILOGUE. | “ie volumes reveal to us the living 
APPENDICES. image of a great and picturesque person- 
INDEX | ality. They have also a colour and romance 


m found in biographical literature.” 





THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. 
rown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


__ 


London : 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


| seldor 
Price 18s. net. —Birmingham Daily Post. 








10 Orange Sessa W.C, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss 





THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF 
INDIA. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 9th. 


New Edition, demy 8vo, Three Volumes of ‘‘ The Indian Empire,” 
Descriptive, Economic, and Administrative, price 6s. net each 
in cloth, or 7s. Gd. net half-bound. 

The subscription-price for the entire work of twenty-six volumes, bound in 
cloth, is £5 net, or £6 6s. net in leather, to be paid in advance ; and the sub- 
— list will remain open until the publication of the first five volumes of 
the body of the Gazetteer. The Atlas may be purchased separately at 15s. net 
in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net in leather ; and the remaining twenty-one volumes at 
£4 4s. net in cloth, or £5 5s. net in leather ; payable on publication of the first 
instalment of the body of the Gazetteer. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 


INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Volume I.—Part I. : The Early Foreign Dynasties and 
the Guptas. Part II.: Ancient Coins of Indian Types. Part II[.: Persian, 
Mediaeval, South Indian, and Miscellaneous Coins. By Vixcent A. 
Siru, M.A., F.R.N.S., M.B.A.S., L.C.S. Retd. Royal 8vo, cloth, with 31 
Plates, 30s. net. 

Or separately, Part I., with 18 Plates, 15s. net; Part IL., with 5 Plates, 
€s. net; Part I1I., with 8 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II., with 25 Plates. Part I.: The Sultans of Dehli; Part IT. : Con- 
temporary Dynasties in India. By H, Nevson Wrieut, I.C.S., F.R.N.S., 
M.R.A.S. Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. net. (Published for the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Beinga 


Digest of the Statute Law relating thereto, with Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Documents. By Sir Courtenay Inert, K.C.S.1, Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


By C. P, LUCAS, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
NEW VOLUME.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. VI. AUSTRALASIA, By J. D. Rogers. 
Part I. HISTORICAL. Part Il. GEOGRAPHICAL. With 22 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
Part I., 4s. 6d. Part IL., 3s. 6d. 

Vol. JI. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES. 
Revised and brought up to date by R. E. Stusss, B.A. Second Edition, 
with 13 Coloured Maps, 5s. 

Vol. II. THE WEST INDIES. Revised and brought up to 
date by C. Arcutry, LS.O. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. WEST AFRICA. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Revised to 
end of 1899 by H. E. Ecertoy, M.A. Second Edition, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d, 

Vol. IV. SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. ByC. P. Lucas, C.B. 
With 6 Maps, 9s. 6d. ; or, separately, Part I., Historical, 6s. 6d. ; Part IL, 
Geographical, 3s. 6d, 

Vol. V. CANADA—PART I. (NEW FRANCE). By C. P. 
Lucas, C,B, With 4 Maps, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
AND THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. An Introduction to Mr. C. P. 
Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colones. By Hugu Epwarp 
Eaerton, M.A, With 8 Maps, crown 6vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in a cheaper 
style, 2s. 6a. 

HISTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. By W. P. 
GresweLt. Crown vo, 7s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. By the same Author. With 10 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 

GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 
By the same Author. With Maps, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. With 
8 Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS—EUROPE AND HER COLONIES. 
27 Maps, 35s. net 

CORNEWALL-LEWIS’S ESSAY ON THE GOVERNMENT 
= DEPENDENCIES. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, quarter-bound, 

S. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE STUDY OF COLONIAL HISTORY 
UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered on April 28th, 1906, by H. E. Faertoy, 
8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 

RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. By H. B. 
GrorGe. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo. Second Edition, 4s, 6d. 

THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By C. R. Beaztey. 
Vol. I. (to A.D. 900). Vol. II. (A.D, 900-1260). 15s. net each. Vol. III, 
20s. net. 

REGIONS OF THE WORLD. Geographical Memoirs under the 
General Editorship of H. J. Macxrxper. Large 8vo, Each volume con- 
tains Maps and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Britain andthe British Seas. Second Edition, By H. J. Macxixner, 
Central Europe. By Jouy Parrscu. 

The Nearer East. By D. G. Hocanrrs, 

North America. By J. Russe... 

India. By Sir Tuomas Hoxpica. 








ANCIENT KHOTAN. 


Detailed Report of Archaeological Exploration in Chi 
out —~ described wnder the orders of H.M. Tudian — 
M. Auret Srery. Vol. I.—Text, with Descriptive List of i 
by Frep H. Anprews. 72 Illustrations in the Text, and A tiquities, 
L. D, Barnett, S. W. Bushell, E. Chavannes, A. H. Church. A — by 
L. de Loczy, D. S. Margoliouth, E. J. Rapson, F. W. Thomas, Vv nate, 
Collotype Plates, Illustrations, 4to, cloth, £5 5s, net. ol IL 


THE OXFORD TREASURY oF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By G. E.and W. H. HADOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
Vol. I—OLD ENGLISH TO JACOBEAN. 


ACADEMY.—* It gives a clear outline of the history of j 

: ; 2 ' the sub : : 
pays due attention to the influence of foreign literatures on oon oun poo 
that handbooks are apt to omit.” oa 


Vol. Il—GROWTH OF THE DRAMA. 


OUTLOOK.—“ No student of the drama could have a bet i 
0 a fi atte: 
and Miss Hadow. The introduction is a model of compressed tee po > 
clear views, and the notes are crisp and to the point.” ; won 


Vol. lil. in the press. 


THE SHIRBURN BALLADS: 1585-1616, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW CLarx. W 
trations from Black-letter Copies, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. a © Ue 
NOTES AND QUERIES.—* The collection is wonderfully ri wal 
ot S.—" 3 onde ch, v: 
representative. The whole is treated in a very echolariy fashion, ant r 
book is, in all respects, a credit to the august press from which it is issued ae 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. The Leslie Stephen 


Lecture delivered in the Senate House, Cambridge, Feb 22 
Water RaLeicu. 8vo, Is. net. . a 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 


By Lewis Ricuarp Farnetu, D.Litt., M.A., F.A.S ols. y 
8vo, cloth, with 86 Plates, 32s. net. a ee we 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘Every one who has used the ear] 
volumes knows that these also will be invaluable as a work of reference 
The book will be used less for its discussion of matters of art than for its 
careful accumulation of evidence relating to the origin and history of onlin 
The author has no axe of his own to grind, but what he says will retain “ 
value long after most of the brilliant hypotheses which now constantly disturb 
our notions of Greek religion are disarmed of their more aggressive ‘qualities 
a re ey a py seclusion beside the solar myth....... A noteworthy feature 
of the book is that it is the first on its subje ic : 
rahe ager hn ag subject in which a really extensive use 


THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL A 


Treatise on Moral Philosophy. By Hastixcs RasHpa.t, D.I 
‘ y. STINGS s .y D.Litt.Oxfe 
: H mn. D.C.L. Durham. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, l4s. net. -* 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A volume which is full of ripe reflections and varied illus. 
trations from end to end. No more instructive or readable treatment of 
~— Lee ag has appeared for many years, and it will doubtless receive, as 
it demands, the most serious consideration at the hauds of ethical expe 
both in this country and elsewhere.” “= 





ier 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


PLATO. Edited by J. Burner. Vol. V.: 
Minos, Leges, Epinomis, Epistolae, Definitiones, Spuria. Pap 
7s.; cloth, 8s. ; Oxford India paper, 10s. 6d. ” oo 
With the publication of the fifth volume, the text of Plato in the Oxford 
Classical Texts will be complete. Professor J. Burnet has edited the whole of 
the work, a task that no one man has accomplishei since Stallbaum, 


HYPERIDES. Edited by F. G. Kevyoy. 


Paper covers, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. This edition presents in a compendious 
form the latest results of the criticism of the text of Hyperides. 


ASCONIUS. Edited by A. C. Ciark. Paper 


covers, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 64. Nearly all the known MSS, of Asconius bave 
been collated or recollated for this edition. 





THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT AND ITS 


APPLICATION AS A DECORATIVE PRINCIPLE. By C. H. Krtsos, 
M.A., D.Mus, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS. 


ON ORDINARY OR THIN PAPER. 
Cloth Boards, gilt back ... sh 
Sultan-red Leather, limp, gilt top... 
And in other bindings. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 
BURKE’S WORKS. Vol. IV. 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC 


WRITERS. With an Introduction by RB. Brimter Jonysoy. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. With an Intro- 


duction by C. RB. L. Fretcuer. 2 vols. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY, with Additional 





is. net 
is. 6d. net 





The Far East. By Arcuipatp Litt te. 


Poems. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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